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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, School Positions Secured. 
RBABCOCK, 
Carnecie Hatt, 


Concert and 
MRS 
New York. 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus, 








TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE, 


INSTRUCTION-—SINGING ALL BRANCHES. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe- 
aoy Musical Director C hurch. of the Atonement, 
N. Author, “Art of Singing.’ Tt Fellows 


Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 764 


Circle 


AND COACH, 
CROCKER, 


New 
Schuyler 3990 


ACCOMPANIST 
MARY 8 


sth Street, York City 


313 West & 
Pelephone 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 
s2 East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox. 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 


PIANIST—Pupil of Gabrilowitsch Soloist, 


Ensemble. 
Paxson Paice Stupio 


Accompanist, 
a West 20TH ST., 





OHRSTROM-RENARD 
VOICE IN ALL ITS 
ANCHES. 


MME. 
TEACHER OF 

BR 

Only Teacher of Anna Case 


Res. Studio: 216 West zoth St., New "York City. 
Phone, Columbus 3082, 





jOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mas. Hlenry Smock 


Positive 
Breath Con- B O I c IE, 
trol, Perfect = =YOCAL STUDIOS 

acing. 
65 Central Park West, cor 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 


HELEN ETHEL 
“a 2: s 


INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Tel, Circle 1350. 
3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. 
Res, Tel. 





PLATON BROUNOFF, 


Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert. 
LECTURE RECITALS. 

147 West r1tith St. Phone, 8564 Cathedral. 
New York. 





KARL BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Boston, Mass. 
Pitr F. Parker, 
Boston 


27 Dartmouth Street, 
Exclusive management: 
149 Tremont Street, 





Musicales. Five I 
TEACHER. 


Oracorio, 
Also VOCAL 
607 West tg7th Street 


Concerts, 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 


Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 
es ao diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals, 


Competent teachers for beginners. 


Address. Secretary, 114 West 7ad St, New York. 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
is: W. ad St., N.Y. Tel. 9619 Col. 


MME. 


Management: 
Vocal Sturio: 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


éa6 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


id ally, 106 W. goth St. 
a Phone, assa River. 








FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


Instruction, 


sgt W. oth St. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mux. Anna E, Zitoten, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 

Tel. 1274 Bryant, 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


INSTRUCTION, 
Phone, 1472 Circle. 


VOCAL 


Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 
Residence, and Home for Students, Clifferest. 
For Caanecig Hatt Srupto, 


particulars apply, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont. 


ma A 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
115 East 53d Street, New York. 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpucton N&icusornoop SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dieecror, East Sipe House Setttement Music 
ScHooL, 
Teacher or Viotrn, ENstmete, THeory Music 


Orchestral Trainin Eten. 815 Carnegie Hall, 


York. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
435 W. t19th St., New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
taa Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the aay to form great artists,”— 


Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau, 
Studio; 33 West o7th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West riith Street, New York Citv 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS | 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 


Studio: 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


tait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 4ad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple heir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prae- 
tical use. 
Large Public—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Resid .94G y Park. 








Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








Cortifented Lescheti Exponent. Carnegie H 
853-3 pe aaa tn University = 
Vermont, urlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New ~§ Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 7ad St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the. “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Orgenist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. $792 a Muray J Hi. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N, 





CARL FIQUE, PIANO 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Piano Instruction—Rafael Joseffy Method. 


J. S. DANIELSON, 

Assistant to the late Rafael Josefty. 
Steinway Hall, New York 
New York, 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail address, Carnegie Hall, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING, 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opase House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


Instruction In Prano, OrGAN AND THEoryY. 

Assistant Cor.ductor Newark Festival Chorus, 
rector of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New Pua 
City; Organist and Director St. James Episcopal 


Church, Newark. 
847 Broad Street, Newark. 


Studio: 
Resilence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariten. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production. 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg. 


‘ & A 
Mai] address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norw: Cona, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art m eed Canto” m, of its Branches. 
308 W. 56th Tel. 9 Columbue. 
Send tse address Sec’y. for 5 Heoklet, 

“My Vocal M ethod 
New York Instruction Bane October a, 1916. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PLANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio and address: 
Stermvway Hart, New Yore Crryv. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. “ws 
ve. ‘ew York. Telephone, Audubon 
(Reside ence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. Frizpmann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62d Street. 


Comptet musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave., and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


*Phone: 





1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and conce 
it Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limi 
number of pupils, 
ddress: 2 , West 126th St., New York. 
Harlem 3427. 
is Philadelphia "Readape. Address 1821 Dia- 
mon 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
41 West 4sth Street, New York 
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FAY FOSTER | MARIE LOUISE TODD | Mme. Marie Zendt Lazar §. SAMOILOFF 
a Cousecns, Vesce Jesrqueses anp Coacn, PIANIST SOPRANO BARITONE 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. TEACHER OF PIANO 606 Himball a a Drexel 2776 Tue Art or Sincine 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 





THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


School of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Summer Residence: Manhattan Court 
College Point, New York 
ADELE KRAHE | EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 








Entertainments arranged for Balls, Fetes, House 
and Garden Parties. 


Private Instruction in PANCING 


Aesthetic and Modern 
Marcaret S. Crawrorp, Saton ve Danse. 
147 W. 57th St., New York. Tel., Columbus 8119 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and ay | Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and Diviee J Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - YORK 
Kimball Hall 


i LEVY -=:-- 
lesiee St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER € OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
s09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street = 


MORTIMER WI LSON 


: Theoretician 
Paame in da and Composition, Orchestration 
and Conducting, Repertoire and Interpretation. 
Matxtn Mus:c Scuoor, 10 W. 122d St., N. Y. 











30=ZAr 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (Vecai Music 


180 West 97th Street - New York City 
FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkabl. clear 
and high, and great in volume.’ 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


Teacher of 













Mgt.: Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 
136 W. 93rd $t., 
Soprano New York Clty 





Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [, EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD 0s 











FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE iii: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


_ LaForge Murphy 


Nae wa Op ag, egg a pr accepted. 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 








LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
” W. 179th Street, New York 


h 6570 Audub 














{BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season pon King Edward pn Bayard S1., Pittsburgh 
iness Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2 Improven Music 
Stuoy For BEGINNERS. 
. information 


Send__ for 
and booklets of indorsements. 








Mrs, Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.F'LORIO 


(Grand oe Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
acher of Sin ing 
Specialist Hg “Voce postata”’ (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio, coach 
177 West 88th St, N. Y. Tel., 7127 Riverside. 











Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tol. 8368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


+ agaeeabartnaaes 
Fine Arts Building : . 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


- -*& © & © 











PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 Bast soth Street, New York City 





Phone: Plaza 8255 
<a, C OX 


Teacher of Singin 
Studio 31, eewepe Titan Opera GYouce Building 


MATHILDE JA BURG 


COSTUME RECITAL 
113 West iroth St., New York City 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
el. 259 Audubon. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER Instruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


B on ej" M SEE AD 


NEXT 
INDORSES 








Zzo& 














VALERI=: 
John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th St., 006 W. 1150 St. Hew York 
Composer of * SOHN O° DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Ete 


¢ SHARP -HERDIEN 


L SOPRAN 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 


Director Organ Dept. 
oO n oane Northwestern 
University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue New York City 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








sn i 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETc. 


~~ 624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St., Chicago, Il!. 


OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IlL 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil « of f D’Ackions. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 























Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 











ANDREA SA RTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 prendwey, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Blige , Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 








For Information 
Address - 


VirgilConservatory 
iat pg 


MRS. A, M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
_ May Smith, 
0 Jefferson Ave. ., Columbus, Ohio 





Management: 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 


Musical Art. 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. ng eset SEARS, 


, jonen Chur 
aad and We nut Sts., Piiladelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
FY % West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


uo DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 



































TENOR—— 
of the Canoe” “An Even 
ibbon” “Moonlight and Sack be Ch walt s) 
Hotel Marie Antoinette Breedeee, 66th and ts wet 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. 


COMPOS nd 
“Son 


Red 


g” “A Little 


pote e .. 





MRS. VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Conservatory of Milan, Italy 
Voice Placing and Development 
Coaching for Opera'and Recitals 
Available for Private and Public Concerts 

Address, 1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 3035 








MILDRED 


LANGWORTHY 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Atlanta, Ga. 


S| SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio Recital 


PUPILS 
ACCEPTED 


i 
E 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs, Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800, 





Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








REUBEN H. 


am DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 


Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 








279 FIFTH AVE.,’ 
NEW YORK 


iS aty 
TRICOLORE vesreo 
VIOLIN STRINGS 
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wicces DOOLITTLE | § MARGOLIS tit 


PIANIST 


606 W. 116th St., New York 


= SOKOLSKY - FREID 


R NCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
aA arent for Reltale mogeses, Ete. 
H ys and 

L 

i 

T 

T 

A 


Phone Morningside 7357 





Metroelite Opes Heese Bie. Studie 67, Monde: 





Contralto 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
Address 605 West 11ath Street, New York. 
Telephone: Morningside 1391 


TN 
vii eesti 
MAY MUKLE “Seti: 


= suaeteh COLBERT 
San Francisco, Cal. 























Manager: 
641 Post Street 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 

Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
ae NU MBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
; N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


MRS, CARL ALVES 


*C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LiEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 2° 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °%:2.m0%%21" 


JOINT RECITALS 
207 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 














REUTER 


| ia 
H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 























528 Riverside Brive, H. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


First Presbyterian oS 
Fseent 7 Address, 524.N. Negley Avenue, Pittebur, 


BEULAH BEACH 


sorreNne Concert and Gagposte 
ostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


t: Bri; Musical Bureau, 
Sete mage — al Ch hicago, 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 








Til. 





Pittsburgh, 


RICHARDSON" 


E Management: Sarrtet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which 7 still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ree uee* tone 








Send for free iliustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 


MAKERS 











— YUNGMEYER 


~~ SANIST. ACCOMPANIST 
gor K. P. Block, 


VIOLA COLE 


AN ISS. =" 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





612 Fine Arta Fine Arts Bide. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 








poris BARNETT 








H. E. van SURDAM | 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Neff|: 








ADmwOZ 
—— 
= 
ES 

&. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF | 
MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL CELEBRATED 
IN BANGOR AND PORTLAND 





Conductor William Rogers Chapman Assisted by Leading Artists, Well Trained 
Choruses and an Excellent Orchestra 


Portland, Me., October 12, 1916. 

The twentieth anniversary of the first Maine Music 
Festival was held in Bangor, October 5, 6, and 7, and in 
Portland, October 9, 10, and 11, conducted by William 
Rogers Chapman, a position he has held during this en- 
tire period—probably a record held by no other festival 
leader here in this country. The Boston Orchestra of 
sixty players assisted and there was a chorus of 600 voices 
in each city. “The soloists were Nina Morgana, Eleanor 
Painter, Ethelynde Smith and Geraldine Farrar, sopranos ; 
Martha Hawes Hill, contralto; Theo Karle and Ernest 
J. Hill, tenors; Louis Graveure, baritone, and Eddy Brown, 
violinist, The accompanists were Alice M, Shaw and Mrs. 
G. S. Davis. Richard Epstein, the well known pianist and 
accompanist, assisted Mme. Farrar. 

In both these cities there were five concerts: in Bangor, 
Thursday evening and Friday and Saturday afternoon and 
evening; in Portland, Monday evening and Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. In commemoration of 
the twentieth year, a reception was given following the 
first concert, both in Bangor (Eastern division) and in 
Portland (Western division), and on these occasions Mr. 
and Mrs, Chapman, the soloists, and various State and 
city dignitaries were present. 

As the same programs were heard in both cities, the 
review of the concerts in Portland only is given. 


“Anniversary Night” 


There are a number of reasons why this is rightfully 
termed “anniversary” night. In addition to Mr, Chapman 
opening his twentieth festival year on this occasion, two 
of the soloists are daughters of New England, Geraldine 
Farrar’s birthplace being Melrose, Mass., and Ethelynde 
Smith, claiming Portland as her home. And Theo Karle, 
the other soloist on this program, no doubt is so thor- 
oughly pleased with his reception in both cities that he 
is an enthusiastic admirer of the State of Maine, and as 
such was glad to participate on this anniversary program. 
The audience was the largest that Exposition Building 
nas ever held, there being over 4,000 in attendance. 1n- 
deed, many were unable to gain admission and as a re- 
sult the crowds overran the approaches and endeavored 
in this way to hear at least a portion of the program. 
Mr. Chapman, as will be seen, arranged an interesting and 
unique program, especially for a concert, and it formed 
a creditable and pleasing entertainment. 

Overture, “Euryanthe”’ (Weber), Festival Orchestra; 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” “The Messiah” (Handel), Festival 
Chorus; “Twenty Years,” anniversary hymn (Chapman), 
Festival Chorus; “Voi che sapete” (Mozart), “Souvenir” 
(Bemberg), “Serenade” (Gounod), “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” 
(Massenet), Geraldine Farrar; adagio, “Pas d’Action,” 
“Scenes de Ballet,” “Marionnettes,” “Scenes de Ballet” 
(Glazounow), Festival Orchestra; “Stille Sicherheit” 
(Franz), “Volksliedchen” (Schumann), “Erstes Begegnen” 
(Grieg), “Sternlein” (Moussorgsky), “Schneeglockchen” 
(Gretschaninow), Geraldine Farrar ; “American Flag” (Carl 
Busch), Theo Karle, Festival Chorus and Orchestra; 
scenes from “Carmen” (Bizet), Miss Farrar as Carmen, 
in costume; overture to “Carmen,” Festival Orchestra; 
“Cigarette Girls,” chorus; “Habanera,” Miss Farrar; duet 
from Act I, Micaela, Ethelynde Smith, Don Jose, Theo 
Karle; “Seguedilla” (“Carmen”), Miss Farrar; “Flower 
Song,” Don Jose, Theo Karle; “Chanson Bohemienne,” 
Carmen, Miss Farrar; finale, “Here They Come,” chorus. 

That the members of the orchestra were absolutely con- 
fident of Mr. Chapman as their leader and that he had 
his men under complete control was apparent during the 
first number, the overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” and 
this assurance grew stronger as the concert proceeded. 
And in this regard Mr. Chapman was favored with an 
excellent orchestra. But it is as a director of chorus 
rather than of orchestra that Mr. Chapman’s real abitity 
as a leader is shown. And in the work of the chorus an 
improvement over last year was noticeable. (This is a 
statement which truthfully can be made each season, so 
steady and consistent has been the growth of these choral 


forces). The long association one with another is bring- 
ing about a finely balanced ensemble, and the results ob- 
tained at these concerts was a fine tribute to Conductor 
Chapman and the singers themselves. It was most appro- 
priate that the singing of the anniversary hymn was 
marked by sincere feeling and enthusiastic applause. The 
words are by Mrs. Chapman and the music by Mr. Chap- 
man, and is an arrangement that should be heard often. 
Although Mme. Farrar’s singing of numbers from 
“Carmen” in costume was a much heralded feature of 
the evening, there is no doubt that she did far more satis- 
(Continued on page 16) 





BALLET RUSSE 
RETURNS TRIUMPHANTLY 


Remarkable Dancing Organization Opens Its New York 
Season With Pomp and Brilliance—The 
“Sadko” Premiere 

The fashionable folk, the musical folk, and the dance- 
wise folk flocked to the Manhattan Opera House last Mon- 
day evening, October 16, to attend the opening of the second 
New York season of the famed ballet company, which 
stands under the sign of Russia but is international in the 
form of its entertainment and in its appeal to the senses 
(including the artistic sense primarily) of the spectators and 
listeners. 

It no longer is necessary to explain the performances 
of the Ballet Russe, but it is more than ever the duty of 
the discerning critic to point out their great worth, attrac- 
tiveness and importance. For satisfying amalgamation of 
color, light, dancing, scene, music, and painting, nothing 
better has been shown in large form than the renderings 
given by the Ballet Russe. They are singularly stimulative 
and alluring, and the deserved artistic sensation caused by 
the organization when first it burst upon Berlin, Paris 
and London several seasons ago, is being duplicated fully 
wherever the troupe appears in the United States. 

Last Monday evening the Ballet 
Russe appeared to be better, fuller, 
more persuasive, and more compel- 
ling than ever. 
with a familiar number, “Les Sylph- 
ides” (danced to Chopin music), but 
new steps and posturings have been 





The program opened 


1. Left to right, Louis Graveure, baritone, Mrs. 
composer, 










GLIMPSES OF THE PORTLAND FESTIVAL 
William Rogers Chapman, Eleanor Painter, soprano, and Bainbridge Crist, 
2. Left_to right, William Rogers Chapman, director of the 





added, and aided by the dainty Lydia Lopokova, the excep- 
tionally graceful Alexandre Gavrilow, and a dozen feminine 
assisting principals and corps de ballet, the spectacle 
aroused no end of enthusiasm. 

Two numbers from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d'Or” 
were played by the orchestra as an entr’acte, and made an 
impression because of their harmonic daring and bold or- 
chestral coloring. Followed “Sadko,” supplied with a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff score, and with story and choreography 
by A. Bolm. The tale concerns a sort of undersea Orpheus, 
who charms the submarine king and his court with lyre 

(Continued on page 24) 


MAUD ALLAN A DANCE QUEEN 





Famous Exponent of Terpsichorean Poetry and 
Rhythmic Grace Reconquers New York 

At the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, last Monday after- 

noon, October 16, Maud Allan reappeared in New York 

after an all too long absence, and, as of yore, at once put 

her audience completely under the spell of her rare and 

beautiful art. 


suppleness and warm imagination, but added to them she 


She returns to us with all her former grace, 


now seems to possess also a power of characterization, per- 
fection of rhythm, and sense of musical affiliation which 
indicate her arrival at the full maturity of her powers, 
whose description, would require the full roster of the 
critic’s superlatives. 

Maud Allan’s manner of interpreting music with the aid 
of color, lighting, scenery and plastic movement is familiar 
(Continued on page 19) 
GATTI-CASAZZA’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
What the Metropolitan Will Do the First Half of the 
Season 


The steamer Lafayette arrived from Bordeaux Monday 
morning of this week, bringing Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen 
Metropolitan Opera House; Enrico 
first 
Mrs. Polacco, and Giuseppe de Luca, the baritone, 
Mrs. de Luca. 


evolutions performed by the ship Sunday afternoon, when 


eral director of the 


Caruso; Giorgio Polacco, Italian conductor, with 
with 


There were exciting stories of the intricate 


she was chased for several hours by a submarine 
Monday afternoon the general director received repre 
sentatives of the press in the “Sanctum Gattorum,” and 
announced the plans he has in view for the first part of 
the coming Metropolitan season, up to the New Year 
The 


November 


opera to open the season on 
13 will be Bizet’s “Pearl 
Fishers”—its first complete perform 
~ance at the Metropolitan, or in 
America—with Hempel, Caruso and 
de Luca in the Polacco 


(Continued on page 24) 


cast con- 


estival, Eleanor Painter and Louis Graveure, soloists 


3. Left to right, Festival director William Rogers Chapman with Mrs. Chapman, Eddy Brown, violinist, and Nina Morgana, 


soprano. 4. Two soloists, left to right, 


Nina Morgana and Ethelynde Smith. 


5. Ethelynde Smith and Theo Karle, the 


young tenor. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries or general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are three inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought.—Editor’s 


note.] 
Public School Music 


“Would like to know where I could take a course in 
public school music with view of taking a position in 
school.” 

The music course in public schools varies in different 
cities, but in New York one of the established conserva- 
tories of music would undoubtedly know what was re- 
quired to equip a teacher. There are private teachers also 
who teach the practical things necessary for public school 
teaching and these teachers have many of them had actual 
experience. 

It may be suggested that a good foundation of general 
musical knowlédge upon which to build is a requisite. 

te 

In answer to another letter about public school music. 

We expect to have an article on the subject some time 
this autumn. It is a subject of great importance in the 
education of the masses. There is perhaps no one study 
that interests the child to so great an extent, por one that 
is so well remembered and made use of through life. 

The writer visited a public school in a small town near 
Boston. The teacher—not the music teacher—was enthusi- 
astic about the course in music and said that often when 
the children were restless and inattentive she would stop 
the regular routine for a few moments and have them sing 
some favorite song, with the result that they went back 
to lessons with renewed interest. 

*“* * 


American Students and Best Teachers 


“Will you kindly inform me if much vocal study is being 
done abroad by Americans? 

“Whom do you consider the best vocal teachers in Italy, 
France, England?” 

In comparison with former years there are few Amer- 
icans studying abroad since the beginning of the war. 
The unsettled conditions in all the countries, with the 
greatly increased expense of living, the exodus of teachers 
to this country, the splendid opportunities for study in 
America, all combine to keep the students at home. Many 
who were abroad returned here with their teachers, and 
have discovered that the “atmosphere” is as musical here 
as in the cities where they were living. The probable con- 
sequence is that many of the teachers will remain here, 
while each year fewer and fewer students will leave this 
country. 

As to the best teachers in Italy, France and England, it 
is a most difficult question to answer. Who are the best 
teachers anywhere? Not those who are the most famous 
by any means. The elder Lamperti was both best and 
famous, but there are teachers, quite unknown to fame, 
whose teaching is superior to those whose names are 
“household words.” Nearly every pupil considers the 
teacher he or she is studying with the best. 

The public appearance and success of a pupil at once 
brings a teacher into prominence, and he becomes famous 
as the teacher of a singer who has “made good.” 

Of the thousands who pass through the studio of a 
famous teacher in the course of twenty years, what a very 
small number are ever heard of—probably not one a year. 
Yet every one of those thousands went to that teacher 
because of the fame which made it appear that said teacher, 
whether man or woman, was the best. 

** * 


With Whom Shall I Study? 

There have been so many inquiries about teachers from 
students that a general answer can be made to them all. 
Vocal teachers, piano and violin teachers, as well as teach- 
ers of other instruments, teachers of harmony and his- 
tory of music have all been asked for. Composition seems 
to be one of the favorite subjects for study, which augurs 
well for plenty of American composers in the future. 

Instead of flocking to Europe each year, as was formerly 
the custom, the thousands of music students must remain 
in their own country and take up their studies, or con- 
tinue them, as the case may be, with teachers quite as well 


equipped for teaching as many of those who because of a 
foreign name attracted the Americans in such numbers. 
Whether from the West, East, North or South, there 
seems to be’a disinclination for instruction in their home 
cities, and hundreds of young men and women from all 
parts of the United States flock to New York, where they 
expect to find the “very thing” they want. 

A glance at the columns of the MusicaL Courter would 
convince any unprejudiced mind of the splendid chances 
for a musical education in dozens of cities, one might al- 
most say from Maine to California, but there is something 
more attractive in the unknown, so that each autumn sees 
hundreds of young people coming to New York, all eager, 
their hopes high. If these students have been under a 
local teacher in their home town, it may well be that such 
teacher has recommended some special teacher in New 
York, or other city, to carry on the work well begun, in 
which case the fundamental question is settled. 

It is not always entirely for the benefit of lessons from 
some master or other that New York is sought; other 
considerations enter largely into the question. The large 
number of concerts, the many weeks of opera, the Mu- 
seum, the “atmosphere” of music that pervades this city 
at all times, summer as well as winter—for the past sum- 
mer has seen some remarkably fine music, much of it free 

is one of the most important factors in the education of 
a young musician. To hear good music, performed by 
orchestra or instrumentalist, to listen to a fine singer, to 
attend the opera for the study of interpretation or method, 
or rendition, is one of the most essential parts of the 
student’s education. A good teacher, once selected, listen- 
ing to good music, goes far to educate the learner and to 
give them the most advantage of lessons. 

In selecting a teacher, whether in a school, conservatory 
or otherwise, the pupil should always keep in mind what 
his or her objective is. If you are studying to be a 
teacher, you would require a quite different training from 
one who aimed at public appearances. How many who 
have in the beginning thought they were equipping them- 
selves for a professional career, when their ambitions in 
that direction were crushed and they were denied a pub- 
licity as soloists, have found their true careers as teachers, 
helping many along the road to the goal they were unable 
to attain for themselves. 

The best teachers in the world are in this country, many 
in New York, many scattered over the wide expanse of 
the United States. This has always been the case, although 
the glamour of Europe took so many abroad. The mu- 
sician who boasts of having had all his or her training in 
America has something to be proud of and also something 
that appeals to a public that is growing more and more 
patriotic. The results of European training have not been 
of an unqualified success, particularly if one considers the 
thousands and thousands of students who went over there 
and were never again heard of. 

If the present unhappy conditions abroad have no other 
effect upon this country, the fact that Americans are at 
last beginning to know and appreciate their own land with 
its many splendid advantages of study, to discover that 
fine teachers abound, that the best music is to be heard, 
that in fact life is far more comfortable and enjoyable 
under the mild rule of our social conditions than under 
those that appertain to many of the continental cities, it 
is certainly beneficial in bringing these facts before the 
great mass of young people about to start out in life and 
who have chosen the musical profession for a career. 

In selecting a teacher each individual must make a pre- 
liminary decision as to whether he will study in a school 
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or with a private teacher, either in a class or alone. This 
question being settled the next thing to do is to make a 
list of the teachers in the special line of study required. 
This can easily be done by consulting the Musica. Cov- 
RIER, both in the advertising and the reading columns of 
the paper. Then make personal visits to several teachers, 
talk with them, tell your aim and object of study. It is 
not possible to select the best teacher for yourself because 
a friend studies with So-and-So. You need a teacher 
who is in sympathy with you and your work. If you have 
studied any particular school or method, it is better to 
go on in the way you have begun or your preliminary 
work must go for little or nothing and a new beginning be 
made. 

Having made your selection, give the teacher every 
chance to prove he is the right one, by working hard and 
faithfully following his instructions. 





Percy Grainger on Tour 





Percy Grainger, who achieved a genuine triumph at the 
recent Worcester Music Festival, playing the Grieg con- 
certo and four of his own piano compositions, is at present 
on tour. Among the cities in which he will give recitals 
before the end of the month are Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Oberlin, 





PERCY GRAINGER AND HIS MOTHER, MRS. ROSE 
GRAINGER. 


Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Watertown, 
N. Y.; Ypsilanti, Mich. etc. Early in November Mr. 
Grainger will be heard in Boston, New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, etc. He will appear also as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra at Detroit, and then at Grand 
Rapids and Ypsilanti, two other Michigan cities. From 
present indications, his booking in the West will occupy 
the greater part of his time the end of November and 
December. 

The picture of Mr. Grainger and his mother, who is his 
constant companion, which accompanies this article, was 
taken recently in the music room at Mrs. Samuel Thorne’s 
home in Southampton, where the two were guests for 
some weeks. Both Mrs. Grainger and her son are very 
much in love with New York, and declare that it will al- 
ways seem like a second home to them. 


Cecil Fanning’s Most Embarrassing Moment 





Cecil Fanning, the poet-singer, tells of an experience 
which ought to take the prize in a My Most Embarrass- 
ing Moment contest: 

“I had sung an afternoon recital in a small Ohio city,” 
he relates, “and in the evening some members of the club, 
under whose auspices I had sung, asked Mr. Turpin and 
mc to call at the home of a certain family—the local Rocke- 
fellers. We were told that this family was just emerg- 
ing from mourning, having had a very sad bereavement by 
death about twelve months before. 

“During the call I was asked to sing, and being very 
young and anxious to please, | felt sincerely sorry that 
I had no music, for Mr. Turpin uses his notes in accom- 
panying. On the impulse of the moment I thought of a 
song of Mr. Turpin’s composing, which he played without 
his notes, and said that I would sing it. Mr. Turpin did 


not seem to want me to do so, but I thought it was mod- 
esty on his part, and insisted. 

“While I was singing the first part of the song the peo- 
ple in the room seemed to freeze into that oppressive 
silence which singers are so keen to sense, and, to my 
borror, I realized the ‘faux pas.’ The poem was Proctor’s 
‘Only a Year Ago,’ and fitted the family sorrow like a 
glove. 

“T have dropped the song from my repertoire, for the 
memory of the occasion is still too painful. And I have 
ceased to act on impulse, too, which, to my mind, is just 
another word for thoughtlessness. 

“I try now to live up to the advice given by an Italian 
nobleman—in the fable—to his donkey, to take two steps 
backward to every one step forward.” 





Felice Lyne Wins Allentown’s Gratitude 


a concert given at Allentown, Pa., the proceeds of which 
she donated it to the fund for the aid of the families of 
those soldiers who are on the border. That her generous 
action was not unappreciated by the people of that city 
was shown in the splendid editorial tributes she received 
as well as the enthusiasm with which her efforts were ap- 
plauded. 

Miss Lyne’s numbers included the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto,” “Voci di Primavera” by Strauss, “Mi 
Chiamano Mimi” from “Boheme” (Puccini), “The Little 
Damozel” (Ivor Novello) and “Aloha Oe” (Queen Liliuo- 
kalani), and of her singing the Allentown Democrat said: 


She is a coloratura singer with a wonderful command of trilis 
anl runs and a melodiousness that surpasses belief. Nature has 
* * * there is no telling 
to what heights she may rise in her chosen profession, In Miss 
Lyne is to be found that fortunate combination of voice and musical 
intuition which not only pleases the ear with charm and beauty of 


been most kind to this young artist; 


voice, but also reaches the heart of the hearer. 

Again and again she was recalled. 

Emil J. Polak, the well known pianist, played Miss 
Lyne’s accompaniments in his usual artistic manner. 

As a further token of the city’s gratitude, Miss Lyne re- 
ceived the following letter, signed by the Mayor and en- 
grossed on sheepskin: 

Dear Miss Lyne: 
On behalf of the citizens of AllentéWn and vicinity, we desire 


to express our deep appreciation of your splendid service in giving 
a complimentary concert in the High School auditorium, August 
22, 1916, for the benefit of the fund for dependent soldiers’ 
families. 

Never before in the history of our city has there been such a 
quick and enthusiastic response on the part of our people to hear 
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FELICE LYNE, 








a great artiste. The community did not only heartily respond 
because you so graciously consented to aid this noble charity, but 
also because they have taken great local pride in the remarkable 
reputation you have achieved as one of the world’s greatest 
prima donnas. 

We have been impressed by the charm of your personality and 
your rare gifts, and sincerely wish for you continued triumphs. 

Gratefully yours, 
A. L. Reicuensacu, Mayor. 


During the course of the evening Miss Lyne handed the 
receipts of approximately $2,400 to Mayor Reichenbach as 
her contribution to this worthy cause. 
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HE moods 


and fancies 
of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
ism of the Stein- 
way. Intheearly 
years of musical 
effort, attainment 
seems so difficult 
and so far away. 
It is then there 
is a vital need of 
just the encour- 
agement which 
the Steinway 
never fails to give. 
Its superior 
worth is ac- 
cepted through- 
out the world 
without question. 
Yet the cost of 
the Steinway 
Piano is moder- 
ate, and terms 
are made con- 
venient. Inspec- 
tion invited, 





STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York City 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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William Vilonat Has Located in Chicago 





Among the names of the distinguished members of the 


musical profession of Chicago may be added that ot 





WIT.LIAM VILONAT, 


Vocal teacher, formerly of Paris, who has just opened a 


Chicago studio 


comparative new comer, one whom the war drove from 
Paris to this country. William Vilonat has located his 
studios in the Fine Arts Building, and following his re- 


turn from a brief exploration of the West 
Park, th 
ing there 

Dr, Elmar Kaye Smith, tenor, who worked with this mas- 
and who followed him here, is 
Gale, Jane 
Mae Atkins 


Rockies, and California, has resumed his teach- 


ter in Paris several years, 
Permelia Newby 


Helen Summers, 


his artist students, 


Harriet Orendorff, 


among 


English, 


Yellowstone 


a 


and Earnest Pickens are others who appeared in recital 
successfully in the spring, : 

Sidney Arno Dietch, the accompanist and coach, is 
working jointly with Mr. Vilonat. 





FLONZALEYS STIR BIG AUDIENCE 


Famous Organization Appears at People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary 





The first Saturday evening chamber concert of the 
Auxiliary Club of the People’s Symphony Orchestra was 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


the tenor 














Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 6 


Des Moines, lowa, Nov. 8 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. 10 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Spring Tour 


W. R. MACDONALD, Exclusive Manager 
Steinert Hall Building - - Boston 


























given October 14 by the Flonzaley String Quartet, at 
Washington Irving High School, New York, before a 
large audience—an audience which seemed to justify the 
experiment of doubling the number of chamber concerts 
to be given by the club this season. The program con- 
tained quartets by Schubert and Glazounow and Leclair’s 
sonata for two violins and cello, The Flonzaleys shone 
to the usual advantage and earned manifest approbation. 
Their tonal shadings and the gracefulness and brilliancy 
of their style were conspicuously exhibited. 

Franz X. Arens, musical director of the concerts, was 
forced to omit his usual program lecture, owing to recent 


illness, from which he is happily recovering. He was 
present, however, to make several important announce- 
ments, and was warmly welcomed by the large throng of 
people. 





Sembach Tennising 


Johannes Sembach is not only able to sing well, but he 


possesses the additional accomplishment of playing tennis 
=——S — 














JOHANNES SEMBACH PLAYING TENNIS. 


well, as is proved by the accompanying snapshot. It will be 
noticed that the tenor displays the same grace of gesture 
and expression on the tennis court as upon the operatic 
Stage. 





Emilio Blazivic, Baritone 





Emilio Blazivic, the possessor of an exceptional bari- 
tone voice, has proved himself to be a popular New York 
City concert singer. He is also soloist in a Jarge syna- 
gogue here, and is connected with the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, for which he has made a number of ex- 
cellent records. 











French 
Pianist 





JEAN VERD 





Season 
1916-1917 





‘“‘The hero was Mr. Verd who played in such a manner that he deserved to be the first among the first.’””—Pierre Lalo, “Le Temps,” Paris. 
Exclusive Management: Florence L. Pease, 1 West 34th St., New York City 
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BERNICE MERSHON 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Featured as Carmen with Silingardi Opera Company 


Season 1916-17 














33 WEST 38th STREET 





We shall be glad to receive visits or communica- 
tions from artists of recognized merit or national 
reputation, either vocal or instrumental, and make 
appointments to record their voices, or the playing of any 
instrument, by the new Pathé process, which is the only 
method that gives a true, scientific and life-like reproduc- 
tion of every minute sound wave created. 


Address—RECORDING DEPARTMENT 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 


Important Notice to Musical Artists 


If your art be worthy of reproduction it should in all 
justice be truly reproduced, whether it is to be demon- 
strated to the world today or handed down to posterity. 
We will demonstrate beyond doubt the superiority of the 


Pathé process. 


If you have already made a record, bring it with you. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Two of our 
Artist 
Teachers 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


The eminent Polish pianist 
and composer 


nous 


ELISE CONRAD 


_ _ Assistant to 
Sigismund Stojowski 


The 
von Ende 


and their 


School of Music “sss 


The Foremost Musical 


Institution of America 
-t- NEW YORK ete 


HENRIETTA GREMMEL 


Assistant to 
Alberto Jonas 





ALBERTO JONAS 
The eminent pianist and 
pedagog 


MARION T. RANSIER 


Assistant to ; 
Sigismund Stojowski 








A Singer of Indian Songs 


Katherine Neal-Simmons, Indian soprano, is giving at- 
tractive and unique programs of American Indian songs. 





KATHERINE NEAL-SIMMONS. 


Interpreter of American Indian Songs. 


Indian blood adds to the singer’s innate ability to interpret 
these. She has also a large repertoire of operatic arias and 
songs in Italian, German, French and English, to which 
her lyric soprano adapts itself well. 





George Rasely’s Art and Prospects 


Born in St. Louis, George Rasely is a fine type of young 
American manhood. Recently a friend said of him: “He 
is one whose watchword is constant action, and for whom 
discouragement as a plea for lagging never exists.” 

Despite those untoward conditions which so often beset 
the artist at the outset of his career, Mr. Rasey made 
very definite progress toward his goal, this being hastened 
by his choice as substitute for a well known tenor at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, at the age of twenty. 

Following this opening, Mr. Rasely accepted the tenor 





post at the Old South Church in Boston, from which he 
now has been called to the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York. Throughout his period of vocal preparation, 
he specialized chiefly in oratorio work and in recital, his all- 
English programs being the feature in many important 
club musicales every season. In addition, he has a very 
large repertoire in all branches of the vocal art. 

According to a recent notice: “Gifted with a voice: of 
ample range and lovely quality, and a personality that 
wins his hearers at the outset,” Mr. Rasely possesses every 
attribute for pronounced success among the vanguard of 
oratorio and recital artists now before the public. 

Recently Mr. Rasely was a soloist with the Chaminade 
Society, a program in which Carolina White also took part. 
Critics have written of the young tenor that he has “a 
wonderfully flexible voice,” that his singing is “finished 
and brilliant,” that he delivers “with artistic insight and 
fine appreciation of musical worth,” that he “possesses tem- 
perament and sincerity,” and that he never fails to please 
with his personality and to captivate his hearers. 








HENRI SCOTT READY FOR A DIP IN LAKE MICHIGAN. 


This picture was taken on the beach at Highland Park, Iil., where 

he spent the summer—a very busy summer, indeed, for he ap 

peared in no less than eleven different operas at Ravinia Park 
as well as in concert. 





Amy Ellerman Sings in South Dakota 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, her father, sister, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, toured South Dakota by automobile during 
the month of September and Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe 
gave several concerts en route. 

At Niobrara, Neb., in August, they gave a concert under 
the auspices of the Teachers’ Institute; at Fairfax, S$. D., 
under the direction of the Commercial Club, and two at 
Lead, S. D., under the Homestake Mining Corporation. 
Other places which heard these artists were Pierre and 
Yankton, where Miss Ellerman opened the artist recital 
course. 

“The people seem hungry for good music and it seems 
too bad so little talent comes to these parts,” wrote Miss 
Ellerman to New York friends recently. 

The programs of the tenor and contralto were made up 
of works of Eden, Lehr, Verdi, Coleridge-Taylor, Wells, 


Foster, Nevin, Chopin, Ball, Gounod, Kjerulf, Gilberté, 
Rogers, Tate, Hammond and Verdi, and their work met 
with enjoyment and approval wherever they appeared. 


The Sutro Sisters to Play Here 
The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro will give a recital 
here of compositions for two pianos in Carnegie Hall, on 


Sunday afternoon, October 29. Max Bruch composed a 


work especially for the Misses Sutro and on January 6, 

they will play it at Carnegie Hall with the Philharmonic 
Society. sonable 
Kreisler Recital 

Fritz Kreisler’s was one of the many New York con 


certs last week. It took place at Carnegie Hall, October 
14, and the program aside from the usual short numbers, 
included also Bach’s A minor concerto and Conus’ E minor 


concerto 


Levitski Recital 








Mischa Levitski’s first New York recital took place 
Tuesday of this week. An account of it will appear in 
next week's issue of the MustcaL Courter 

AT THE VALERI COUNTRY HOME, NEPONSIT, L. I 
Lefi to right Fitzhugh Haensel (Mme Matzenauer’s manager 
Delia M. Valeri, vocal teacher largarete Matzenauer; Egon Pollal 

conductor, Chicago Opera Associat 





“2 
he 


MME. MATZENAUER’S FIFTY-FIVE H. P. FIAT IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 

(left to right) Mr, Valeri, Egor Pollak 

Valeri, Mme. Matzenauer ; 


The automobilists are 
Mme. 
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YEAMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 





EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Menegement: Haense! & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


— TENOR —— 
Akron - - - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


ey for Universities, Schools Sopshere, ag me etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


GUSH] N 











Violin Virtuoso 


Management: J. E. ALLEN 
218 Tremont St. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMEBICAN ‘CONCERT TOUR 


PIObu=< 














ENGAGED AT . METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Exclasive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 Easi S8th Street (38th Year) 














Act Baancugs or Music Tavounr py Eminent Instauctors. 
ae  SPPPTPPPTTITTPiririit August Fraemcke 
WEED 60.00 6068 bo bb db 00h 0066000 000000 deennebeneasbere Carl Hein 
BROOT cccccccecegeces pow vaubenn Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music 606000 s6eabeue eat Dr. Frank R. Rix 

Exceptional Advantages 


Directors. 


HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, 
Catalog on application. 


CARL 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
fer coneert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 


famous opere ond concert singers, among whom are 
Marie Rappold, »rano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; abel Garrison, 
soprano; Helen ‘arrum, soprano; Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor; Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Paul Althouse, tenor; John Young, tenor; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Mildred Potter, contraito; Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Vera Curtis, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Henri Scott, basso; Allen Hinckley, basso; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, 


hasvo. ’ 
Will resume teaching October and. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 


HermANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” ; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
T ranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


CARUSON 


Endorsed by Messrs. Caruso, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, 
and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Company 














Residence Studio: 
“The Nevada,” Broadway, cor. 7oth St., 
Telephone Columbus 2922 


New York 














THE SPIRIT OF BAYREUTH 


By Ernst Knoch 





What is Bayreuth style? What is the secret of the magic 
spell in this word to all serious lovers of art on the globe? 
It is generally understood that it means the strictest ob- 
most painstaking 
accuracy in musical and technical details and true adher- 
ence to the traditions, established by Richard Wagner him- 


servance of the master’s demands, the 


self in Bayreuth. You may add the elimination of the pre- 
dominance of the prima donna and the bravour tenor of the 
old opera in favor of the ensemble in which each character 
in his part is of the same importance for the general idea 
of the drama—and you have in fact prominent features 
which are characteristic of the style of Bayreuth. But are 
these doubtless wonderful artistic principles really a suffi- 
cient explanation of the mysterious power of expansion in 
the Bayreuth idea unequaled in the whole history of art? 
No—and we can not solve the secret of Bayreuth if we 
do not understand Wagner's sublime conception of the real 
idea of music in general and of the dramatic music in par- 
ticular. Music was for him the immediate image (objec- 
tivation) of the spiritual sense of the world, the true 
portrayal of the transcendental powers working behind the 
visible reality, “but without its limitations and tortures,” as 
he found it expressed with unbounded joy in Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophical system. Wagner recognized in music 
a holy power, of whose elevating and purifying influence he 
once expected an ethical regeneration of mankind—he saw 
in it a sister power of religion, both leading on different 
ways to the same height of recognition and purification. 
We must go back to the old Greek dramatic poets to find 
a similar great conception of the powers of dramatic art. 

Wagner looked around at the theatres of his time and 
saw music degraded to a mere pleasant amusement or a 
nerve stimulating frivolity in the dominating Italian and 
French and aroused to deep indignation at their 
crying contrast to his own ideas, his genius created the 
thought of Bayreuth. There, in the still, peaceful little 
town in the heart of Germany, far from the vile distrac- 
tions of the metropolis, he erected the temple for his art, 
a monument, of culture and sublime human ideas. 

Like all great reformers, Wagner naturally found against 
him the stubborn resistance in closed phalanx of the Phil- 
istines, whom his powerful battle cry stirred up most un- 
pleasantly; but it yet seems marvelous in how relatively 
few years his genius fought its way victoriously through 
all opposition and conquered all theories, and made Bay- 
reuth a center of pilgrimage for worshipers of musical 
drama from all over the world. Not a mere new spectac- 
ular musical sensations—however great it may have been 
could have done such wonders. It was the spirit of Bayreuth 
which conquered them all unconsciously. And the first 
ones to recognize intuitively the heaven wide new prospects 
for the operatic stage in Wagner's works, were the artists, 
the flower of the genuinely talented youths of his time, 
who responded enthusiastically to his call; here was not 
the tame splendor of mere technical perfection which dis- 
appointed their emotional souls—here were new, imposing 
tasks given to them which asked the utmost of their imag- 
ination, intellect and development. The mere musician 
stands helpless before these tasks. The propaganda of the 
thought of Bayreuth calls for ardent souls, with a spark 
of the vibrating soul of the genius who sends them out— 
souls capable of ecstasy, self devotion and boundless en- 
thusiasm. In singers like Scaria, Niemann, Reicher-Kin- 
dermann, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, and many others; in 
conductors like Hans von Biilow, Herman Levi, Hans 
Richter and Felix Mottl, the great master found such 
prophets—and in Anton Seidl, his first pioneer in foreign 
countries, who conducted the “Ring” in Angelo Neumann’s 
memorable tour with the Wagner Theatre from Holland 
down to Switzerland, Italy up to St. Petersburg, and 
later brought the first message of Wagner’s musical drama 
to the United States of America. 

Anton Seidl’s genial activity in New York marked the 
final conquest by Wagner of all leading theatres of the 
world—and new and far more difficult tasks arose now for 
those who felt the call of a missionary for the master’s 
art. To bring it to the millions all over the world, who 
live fer away from the metropolis and artistic centers, 
meant fighting their way through nearly unsurmountable 
obstacles; there, where no adequate theatres, no estab- 
lished organizations, no studied ensembles were to be 
found, everything depended on the vital energy and the 
inspiring influence of the personality of the pioneers, and 
their pluck and ingenuity to adapt the enormous demands 
of Wagner’s works to the available possibilities without 
prostitution, without abandoning their high dignity. It is 
not always so much a matter of a perfect scenic frame. or 
an imposing technical apparatus—it is the question, “Shall 
or shall not Wagner’s message be heard at all?” (Doesn't 
a spirited sketch bring a painter’s inspiration to millions 


opera 


too, 


who can not see the original? Do not the eternal truths 
of religion speak alike to the hearts in the small chapel 
as in the proud cathedral?) Here it is where the spirit of 
Bayreuth scores his purest triumphs. Spirited singers and 
orchestra able to create the atmosphere of Wagner’s par- 
tition—ihese are, of course, the indispensable factors for 
the propaganda of his work, and the writer of these lines 
who conducted most of Wagner’s work on his tour to 
South Africa and the Australias knows from his own ex- 
perience what can be done before an audience entirely un- 
prepared, if he recalls with deep emotion how visibly the 
intensely human appeal in even the complicated music of 
Tristan touched the hearts of people in those outposts of 
the musical world. I feel the strongest conviction that 
the people of America, ideally prepared by their famous 
orchestras, will be ideal audiences for regular presenta- 
tions of the musical drama. 





Here Is Conductor Stransky 


Accompanying is the latest photograph of Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic. Mr. 
Stransky has put in a healthful summer of recreation and 





JOSEF STRANSKY, 
Conductor of New York Philharmonic 
(His latest photograph.) 


Orchestra. 


program making and told a Musica Courter reporter not 
long ago that he feels full of energy and enthusiasm and 
looks forward to a most prosperous and artistically suc- 
cessful season for the Philharmonic, 





Tribute to the Elsa Fischer String Quartet 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, which appeared at the 
Lake Placid Club this summer, gained many new admirers 
for its artistic performance, among them the members of 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Following is a letter written by Adolfo Betti of: the 


Flonzaleys: 
Stevens House, 
Lake Placid, N. Y., September 29, 1916. 
My dear Miss Fischer: 

Tomorow we leave for New York. As probably I will have no 
more opportunity of seeing you and your colleagues before our 
departure, I wish to say to all of you (in name also of my asso- 
ciates) how much we enjoyed your concert the other night. 

We all admired your style of playing and thought the ensemble 
was extremely fine, and the balance thoroughly excellent. 

You can be proud of your achievement, indeed! 

Please accept, with our best wishes for your success (which seems 
to me infallibly certain) our heartiest congratulations for the beau- 
Very sincerly yours, 

Apvotro Berrtt. 


tiful result attained, 


Fay Foster Pupil Engaged by 
Jersey City Philharmonic Society 
Addie Tydeman, a young contralto who has received her 
entire musical instruction from Fay Foster, met with much 
approval at Miss Foster’s recital at Wanamaker’s audito- 
rium, NewYork, last June. Although the recital took 
place practically at the end of the season, Miss Tydeman 
was immediately engaged for two concert appearances. 
This season she will be the soloist at the first concert of 
the Jersey City Philharmonic Society, E. H. Vitalius, con- 
ductor. Miss Tydeman’s sympathetic voice, artistic inter- 
pretation and pleasing personality make her an artist who 
will be much sought after. 





Carleton College Will Hear Harold Henry 


Harold Henry, pianist, is to give a recital, Thursday, De- 
cember 7, at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Edward 
Strong is the director of music at this institution. 
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Chicagoan Tours Middle West 





John Rankl, the Chicago baritone, has been engaged to 
appear in song recital at the Park Ridge Women’s Club 
(Chicago), with Grace Grove as accompanist, October 17. 





JOHN RANKL, 
Baritone. 


In December he will tour the Mid-West, singing at the im- 
portant cities and towns in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Mr. Rankl has removed his studio from 610 Fine 
Arts Building to Studio 400 in the same building. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music News 


The initial rehearsal of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music Orchestra, under the baton of Adolfo Tirindelli, was 
held on Tuesday, September 26, when preparations were 
begun for the first concert, to take place the end of Oc- 
tober. 

The orchestra will be a very large one this season, and 
there is much new and fine material. The orchestral con- 
certs for children which were inaugurated by the Con- 
servatory three years ago, will be continued. Mr. Tirin- 
delli has arranged a delightful program, which will be 
given before the holidays; talent from the juvenile depart- 
ment will be chosen to appear as soloists with the or- 
chestra. 

A Remarkable Record 


This year marks the beginning of the twenty-seventh 
year of the continuous activity of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
of the artist staff of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
faculty. Previous to the opening of the 1916-1917 season, 
Mr. Evans had imparted instruction to 1,297 students. His 
graduates are located as heads of music departments in 
many of the most prominent schools throughout the 
United States, and his fame is such that he has maintained 
a long waiting list for a considerable period. There are 
few in the pedagogical field who can surpass his record 
of having given 70,000 lessons during this period of time, 
which in itself is a stupendous commentary. Mr. Evans’ 
many friends will be glad to know that he is to appear in 
the series of chamber music concerts to be given by the 
Conservatory this winter. 


Teacher’s Recital 


Leo Paalz, one of the popular teachers of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, will be heard in recital 


early in the season. His program will be made up of nov- 
elties. 


Good Public School Music Department 


The curriculum of the public school music department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, under Margaret 
Pace, has been added to until it is up to the highest stand- 
ard, and all the latest and best methods are used. The 
juvenile class in sight singing, ear training, rhythm and 
melody which meets every Saturday morning is a very 
large and enthusiastic one. 


Notes of Faculty Members 


Hugo Sederberg, of the piano department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, who has spent a 
delightful summer in the northern part of Minnesota and 
visiting his old home at Red Wing, returned Thursday to 
resume his teaching at the Conservatory. Among other 
teachers to return to the Conservatory during the past 
week to take up their duties for the year was Mozelle 
Bennett, violinist, fresh from a successful series of sum 
mer concerts given in the northern part of Michigan. Miss 
Bennett found awaiting her a large violin class. 


John Powell to Give Interesting 
Series in New York 


John Powell, pianist and composer, will give the first 
ot a series cf four recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Friday afternoon, October 20. Mr. Powell is rapidly be- 
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coming known as a composer and the final concert will 
be devoted exclusively to his own works. The remaining 
concerts show various phases of his art, 

The program for the first recital is devoted to Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, It includes the prelude and fugue 
in A minor by Bach, the “Sonata Appassionata” of Bee 
thoven, intermezzo in A flat by Brahms, rhapsodie in E 
flat of the same composer and, finally, his variations and 
fugue on a theme of Handel. 

The remaining concerts will be given on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 18; Friday afternoon, December 8, and 
Friday evening, January 26. The artist is appearing under 
the exclusive direction of John W. Frothingham, Inc., and 
arrangements for series tickets should be made through 
that office, 1448 Aeolian Hall. 


Recital at Mills Studios, Phoenix, Ariz. 

At the William Conrad Mills vocal studios, Phoenix, 
Ariz., September 27, Helen Huberta Boyle, dramatic con- 
tralto, a pupil of Mr. Mills, gave evidence of talent and 
ability in rendering the following program with Mrs. 
Arthur G. Hulett at the piano: 

“I Love and the World Is Mine” (Clayton Johns), “In 








My Beloved's Eyes” (George W. Chadwick), “Milkmaid’s 
Song” (Horatio W. Parker), “Like the Rosebud” (Frank 
LaForge), “My Laddie” (William A. Thayer), “A Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “Love's Rhapsody” (Guy 
d’Hardelot), “The Cry of Rachel” (Mary Turner Salter) 
Piano—“Sieginund’s Love Song” (“Die Walkiire”) (Ben 
der-Wagner). Song Cycle—‘Nocturnes,” “O Night O 
Life!” “The Crescent Moon,” “Tired Hands” (an even 
song), “Harbor Night Song” (Wilfred Sanderson). 


TOO MANY HATS FOR META REDDISCH 
An Amusing Experience in San Domingo 


Meta Reddiscli, the American prima donna, who is now 
resting at her home in Le Roy, N. Y., relates in an inter 
view an amusing incident which befell her during her re 
cent operatic tour of the West Indies and Central Amer 
ica. In San Domingo it is the custom of the young men 
in the audience to show their great enthusiasm for an art 
ist by throwing their hats from the galleries and boxes 
onto the stage at the feet of the singer. This usually oc 
curs at the close of an aria or at the end of an act. The 
owners then call at the stage door for their hats, which 
are supposed to be delivered to them by the porter. At 
Miss Reddisch’s first appearance in the Dominican capital 
which was in the opera “Lucia di Lammermoor,” she was 
astonished to receive at the close of the Mad Scene, 
with an ovation of applause, eight or ten hats thrown 
at her feet. At first she was considerably dismayed, but 
the stage manager explained between the curtain calls that 
the hats were thrown as a special mark of homage. The 
soprano insisted that the hats be brought to her dressing 
room and had the doorkeeper advised that the owners 
must call for their belongings in person at the close of the 
opera. The youths were accordingly in waiting for the 
diva when she left the theatre and were overjoyed when 
she handed each his hat and thanked him for the delight 
The news soon spread about 
As a result, at Miss Red 


disch’s next appearance in “Rigoletto” there was a ver 


ful and novel demonstration 
the city of what had happened. 


itable shower of hats of all descriptions after the “Caro 
nome” aria, and when they were collected there proved to 
be some one hundred in all, all from youths who were 
hoping to meet the singer as had the others a few even 
ings before. It is needless to say that Miss Reddisch felt 
it wise to have the hats returned from the stage door by 
the porter. Otherwise there was no knowing what might 
happen on the evening of her third performance. 


Mme. Claussen Will Give 
New York Recital, October 30 


Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo-soprano, who has met 
with favor in New York on several occasions, but whose 
American successes have been principally won with the 
Chicago Opera Association, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall Monday afternoon, October 30. Mme. Claussen was 
the Amneris in the open air performance of “Aida,” given 
a fortnight ago in San Francisco. She has been devoting 
the entire summer to a coast to coast Chautauqua tour 


Paul Althouse With Utica Philharmonic Society 


The Philharmonic Society of Utica, N. Y. (Prof. Sam 
uel Evans, director) engaged Paul Althouse, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for its concert which takes 
place Wednesday evening, October 11. 
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Leginska Impresses at Jordan Hall—Symphony 
Concerts Begin—Cara Sapin at Copley Concert 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, gave a recital on the afternoon 
of October 14 in Jordan Hall. Her program was as fol- 
Bach; sixteen valses, op. 39, 
in E flat, Beethoven; “Pathetique” 
variations on a theme by Paga- 


low “Italian concerio,” 
cOsss 
nata, op. 13 Beethoven; 


35, Brahms 
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AMATO, Baritone 


Available in May 
BARRIEN TOS, Coloratura Soprano 


Available in December, January and May 


K URT, Soprano 


Available in October, November, April and May 


MARTI NELLI, Tenor 
Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, T'enor 
Available in October, November and May 


“SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 




















The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
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ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra Tour 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN, Violinist 


“A really brilliant performance.''—N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 








S, de STEFANO, Harpist 


“Rare artist with a wealth of technic.""—N. Y., Tribune 





PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 
“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs,"—N. Y .Eve. Post 











The three Bs to the contrary, it is a question if the pro- 
gram was as interesting as that performed by Mme. Le- 
ginska last season. Between the concerto of Bach and the 
sonata of Bethoven, something from the Cs or the Ds might 
have proved acceptable. Mme. Leginska’s beautiful work 
was warmly applauded by the audience. She is a pianist 
of power and sensibility. Her tone is lovely; her technic 
brilliant. 


First Pair of Symphony Concerts 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave its first pair of concerts in Symphony Hall 
on the afternoon and evening of October 13 and 14. The 
was conventional, consisting of four standard 
“Symphony Eroica,” Beethoven; over- 
symphonic poem, ‘“Mazeppa,” 
There was the 


program 
works, as follows: 
ture, “Corsair,” Berlioz; 
Liszt; tone poem, “Eulenspiegel,” Strauss. 
usual large and appreciative audience. 


Announcement of the Longy Club 


The Longy Club of woodwind instruments, Georges 
Longy, conductor, will give three concerts this season, 
in November, January and March. A singer will assist 
at the middle concert. Novelties to be performed are as 
follows: Sonata for flute, viola and harp, Debussy; diver- 
tissement for woodwind and piano, Roussel; quartet for 
piano, oboe, clarinet and bass clarinet, Scherber; suite in 
D for trumpet, two flutes and string quintet, d’Indy. 

In addition to the regular concerts of the club, Mr. 
Longy is to give with his daughter, Renee Longy, the pian- 
ist, two special concerts in Jordan Hall on the evenings 
of February 7 and March 21. The first concert will be 
dovoted to the music of Jean Hure; the second to the 
music of Charles Martin Loeffler. About twenty-four sing- 
ers and musicians will assist. 


Cara Sapin at First Copley Concert 


A concert was given at the Copley Theatre on the eve- 
ning of October 8 by the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
assisted by Cara Sapin, contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor, 
and Louis Besserer, violinist. The audience was small but 
enthusiastic. 

Mme. Sapin sang the aria for contralto, “Voi lo sapete,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and songs by Lehmann and 
Spross. She was also heard, with Mr. Tripp, in Mililotti’s 
duet, “The Night,” and in several encores. Her voice 
is a rich contralto, of excellent parts and well controlled. 
Her diction is clear; her interpretations naturally dramatic. 
She is an experienced and gracious singer. 


Recital at the Fox-Buonamici School 


The first recital of the season at the Fox-Buonamici 
School of Pianoforte Playing was given on the evening of 
October 3, in the auditorium of the school, by Rose and 
Sadie Presel, two of the advanced students, whose home 
is in Providence, R. I. The program, consisting of music 
for two pianos, was as follows: Rondo, C minor, Chopin; 
valse-paraphrase, Chopin-Schuett; scherzo, Mendelssohn; 
impromptu on themes from Schumann’s “Manfred,” Rein- 
ecke; “Espana,” Chabrier; “Concerto Pathetique,” Liszt. 
The young ladies, who are to make their first public ap- 
pearance this fall, gave a highly creditable performance. 
Their technic is well developed, and they play with feeling 
and surety. The “Concerto Pathetique” was especially 
well rendered, and also the shorter piece by Chabrier. 
There was a friendly audience of good size. 


De Gogorza and Zimbalist Give Joint Concert 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linist, gave a joint concert on the afternoon of October 8 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, under the auspices of the Busi- 
ness Women’s Club. Helen Winslow and Samuel Chot- 
zinoft were the accompanists. 


Notes 


Beryl Smith, violinist, and Edna Stoessel, pianist, have 
opened their new studio at 10 North Sixth street, Beverly. 
They will be associated in sonata programs this fall and 
winter. 

Bentley Nicholson, tenor, gave the first of five evenings 
of song on the evening of October 9 in Ensemble Hall, 
the College of Applied Harmony. His program was all 
French. Elizabeth Siedhoff accompanied. 

V. H. Strickianp. 





Louis Shenk Makes New York Debut 


On Monday evening, October.9, Louis Shenk made his 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall. An enthusiastic audi- 


ence of good size received him warmly and applauded his 
numbers vigorously. Mr. Shenk opened his program with 
a group of four Schubert songs, “Der Wanderer,” “Der 
Alpenjager,” “Trock’ne Blumen,” and “Der Doppelganger,” 
the last being especially well sung. After his second 
group he was recalled several times and finally gave Quil- 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” in a most artistic 
manner. On the program was one of the singer’s own 
compositions, “A Song of the Cruise.” As may be seen 
from the title it is a song of the sea, written in a some- 
what unusual vein. Judging by the applause, the audience 
was pleased both with the song and its delivery. One 
of the best things that he did was Mumma’s “Cradle 
Song,” which he was forced to repeat before continuing 
with his program. 

Mr. Shenk possesses a baritone voice of wide range and 
a naturally beautiful quality. It is rich, with a liquid 
quality which never grates. He sang without any of the 
apparent effort which so often mars the vocalist. There 
was a sincerity about his work which won and held the 
attention of his auditors and which speaks well for his 
continued advance in the field of vocal art. 


ter’s 





Youthful Ohio Pianist to Friedberg Studios 


Ralph Zirkle, one of the best known young pianists in 
Ohio, has recently come to New York to study with Carl 
Friedberg. 
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“Mr, Stoessel was introduced. early in 
the fall by the management of the Cop- 
ley-Plaza musicales, where he captured 
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ence by his remarkable playing of some 
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Transcript. 
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LOUISE BARNOLT, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 





Samuel Gardner’s Violin Recital 


Samuel Gardner played a violin program before a good 
sized audience at Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday 
afternoon, October 11. The young musician is not a total 
stranger to New York audiences, but has appeared as a 
recitalist. His thoroughly enjoyable program contained 
two concertos, the Vivaldi-Nachez in A minor and the 
Tschaikowsky in D major. Grouped with the first men- 
tioned were the Francoeur “Siciliano and Rigaudon” and 
the Mozart “Rondo.” The Tschaikowsky concerto occu- 
pied place two, and this was followed by works in lighter 
vein—“Humoresque” (Kolar), “Molly on the Shore” 
(Grainger), “Slavonic Dance” in E minor, No. 2 (Dvorak- 
Kreisler), “From the Canebrake” (Gardner), “Romance” 
(Rachmaninoff), “Zephyr” (Hubay), and “Negro Air et 
Danse” (Scott). 

Technic alone, as a glance at the program will show, 
required ability of no limited amount. Mr. Gardner met 
the demands with skill and facility, disclosing remarkable 
familiarity with the mechanical requirements of his instru- 
ment. Purity of tone and harmonics characterized his 
work. Young Gardner is, however, no mere technician 
but a player with a broad sweep of imagination, much spirit 
and depth and breadth of feeling, which he well under- 
stands how to express. His every number received splen- 
did recognition from the audience. 

Mr. Gardner played a Guadagnini violin, made in 1780, 
when the maker was sixty-three years of age; it comes 
from the Hawley collection and is valued at $10,000. As 
sisting the young artist were Emil Newman at the piano 
and Edward Rechlin at the organ. 


Carl Cochems’ Chicago Engagements Numerous 





Carl Cochems, basso, is booked by his manager for the 
following Chicago appearances: Soloist at the Medinah con- 
certs, to be given in Medinah Temple, Monday, November 
20, Tuesday, November 21, and Wednesday, November 22, 
under the direction of J. Lewis Browne. December 6, in 
recital in the series of Wednesday morning recitals, at the 
Ziegfeld Theatre, under the direction of Carl D. Kinsey. 
Tuesday, December 12, and Thursday, December 14, as solo- 
ist on the fifth annual concert of the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Orchestra Hall, Morgan L. Eastman, conductor. 
Monday, February 5, to sing the part of St. Paul in Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” with the Bach Choral So- 
ciety, at Orchestra Hall, John W. Norton, conductor. 

Mr. Cochems will also appear as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, November 5, at Minneapolis. 




















LOUISE BARNOLT, GRAND OPERA | 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO | 

















Louise Barnolt, the young American grand 
opera prima donna contralto, gave an artistic re- 
cital recently in Minneapolis at the auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club. Her fresh, resonant voice 
possesses appealing quality, and her range is re- 
markable, enabling her to take the lower notes 
of the true contralto with perfect intonation and 
to sing a high B natural—which she did in “La 
Seguidilla,” from “Carmen”—with ease and full- 
ness of tone, arousing her audience to a marked 
degree of enthusiasm. 

Mine barnolt created a distinct impression in 
the “Carmen” arias, and she was equally enjoy- 
able in her exquisite German Lieder. Her de 
livery of Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne de Arc” 
was highly dramatic. The group of songs in 
English ended with a deliciously clever group of 
Irish folksongs. Mme. Barnolt brings to her 
concert work the same elements of artistry which 
won applause for her as a grand opera singer, 
namely, unfailing good judgment in interpreta- 
tion, decided histrionic ability and a most attrac- 
tive and lovely personality. Local critics were 
unanimous in praise of her work. 

It is interesting to note that Mme. Barnolt 
after studying with various teachers of world 
renown, returned some months ago to her orig- 
inal teacher, Jean Griffee, of Minneapolis, earn- 
estly resuming her studies and, to quote Mme. 
Barnolt’s own words, “It is to her that I owe the 
real foundation that made my early operatic 
success possible, while now, what finesse and 
technic ] may possess are the result of her labor 
and also her loving encouragement for the big- 
ger things we expect to attain.” 

Mme. Barnolt is booked for numerous engage- 
ments in the early fall and will have a busy 





season. She began her tour at Pierre, S. D., October 4, 
where she sang under the patronage of Governor and Mrs 
Byrne, of that state. 

Some press comments follow: 


Mile. Barnolt gave a most artistic and successful recita) in th 


Woman's Club auditorium Mile. Barnolt lives in the atmo 
phere of her songs and she holds her audience throughout the pr 
gram Minneapolis Daily News, June 21, 1916 

Mile. Barnolt proved herself in possession of a fresh and resona 
voice of large compass and gave her program with »nsiderabl 
animation Minneapolis Journal, June 2 1916 

Mile. Barnolt has a warm colorful voice f lovely quality ar 
unusual range, which she demonstrated by singing B natural i 
the Carmen aria with a degree of ease and a fullness of tone not 
often equaled.—Minneapolis Tribune, June 21, 1916 
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Favorite Songs of Famous Singers 


In these beautifully printed books the art of the printer and bookbinder is rivaled 
only by the art of the composers and of the famous singers themselves 





JULIA CULP 


MY FAVORITE SONGS 
Books I and II High Voice 


The favorite songs of 
this famous  Lieder- 
singer are drawn from 
the music of many dif- 
ferent lands, from her 
native Holland to our 
own America, and in- 
cluding France, Ger- 
many, Ireland, ete. 
This collection is made 
up of sixty-five num 
bers that have won 
Mime. Culp’s affection 
as well as proved their 
acceptability to her en- 
thusiastic audiences. 
Portraits and a charm 
ing Introduction from 
the singer’s own pen 
enrich the book. 


The triumphs of the singer are reflected in her 
book.—The Musician, 


Low Voice 





EMMA CALVE 


MY FAVORITE FRENCH SONGS 
Books I and II High Voice Low Voice 


The great singer h 





gathers together her 
hity-twe favorites 
among F rench song 
some folksongs, some 
modern ar and 

operatic Included ar 
a Tew Songs t 
Grandmother Sang 
making a truly unique 
and distinguished col 
lection. Complete with 
biographical sketch, 
portraits and af 
troduction fror M 
Calvé’s pen 

A splendid group f 
songs valuable to both 
singers and concert 
goers Jostom Times 











Geraldine FARRAR 


MY FAVORITE SONGS 


High Voice 


Low Voice 
Miss Farrar not 
only wears the 
laurels of the 


Opera house, but 
has won new dis- 
tinction as an in- 
terpreter of songs. 
The thirty-four 
given in this vol- 
ume are truly her 
favorites and make 
a collection as in- 
dividual as the 
singer herself. 
Miss Fearrar’s  se- 
lection evidences a 
most eclectic and 
at the same time 
impeccable musical 
taste. 

Musical Courier. 

















ELENA GERHARDT 


MY FAVORITE GERMAN SONGS 


High Voice Low Voice 


One of the world’s 
greatest Lieder-singers, 
Miss Gerhardt has 
from her extensive rep 
ertoire chosen for this 
volume twenty-nine of 
her favorite songs. The 
book contains an auto 
biographical sketch 
preface and portraits 


A notable volume and 
stands high in the pro 
ductions of American 
publishing houses It 
is, indeed, a treasury of 
German Lieder chosen 
with rare judgment 
Musical America 
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Former asristant of Leschetizky. 
Personal address: Whitney Point, New York. 
For Concert and Recital Dates, Address, 


LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Director of the International Grand 
Opera Co., Inc. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


my ~~ Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June 1st to September goth 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs. and Sat.) 





EXPENDING FOUR TONS OF 
ENERGY TO PLAY THE CELLO 
Michael Penha Assists in Interesting 

Experiments 

A simple air played on the cello calls for a 
total expenditure of energy equal to two and 
three-quarter pounds per note, or more than four 
tons of energy for the single selection. This 
statement is vouched for by Professor Poffen- 
berger, of Columbia University, who made some 
experiments in his laboratory with the aid of the 
famous Dutch cellist, Michael Penha, to deter- 
mine the amount of sheer physical strength re- 
quired to play the cello in the style of a great 
artist. 

A special apparatus is necessary to conduct the 
tests. Against the surface of a revolving carbon 
cylinder is suspended a chalked point which is x 
actuated by a slender wire attached to the musi- 
cian’s finger. At each pressure the tension vibrates along 
the communicating connection and records the energy ex- 
pended 

At a recent test Michael Penha at times raised the point 
to a distance equaling three pounds in weight, that being 
the record of the forefinger. The pressure alone required 
to produce the characteristically luscious tones of a simple 
Bach aria averaged two and three-quarter pounds per note. 
The total energy expended amounted to 9,414 pounds, or 
more than four tons. 

This same amount of energy would be sufficient to carry 
a laborer through his entire day’s work. Yet it took but 
five minutes for the artist to exert the same amount of 
force.—Popular Science Monthly. 


“No Clock Lessons; 
No Twenty Pupils a Day Business’ ’; 
Is Malkin Music School Slogan 





American musical importance is only beginning to be 
realized, is the opinion of Manfred Malkin, director of the 
Malkin Music School, New York City. 

“It has been said often of late by some artists and some 
music schools, that the necessity of going abroad to study 
music has been eliminated,” says Mr. Malkin, “but I do 
not quite believe that this statement is justified in every 


instance, 

“The European artist, as well as teacher, does not know 
the word ‘business,’ and although much has been said on 
this topic before, and every one is yelling at the top of his 
voice condemnation of this evil in America, yet who has 
remedied it? Do we not see different prices for thirty-min- 
ute lessons, or sixty-minute lessons? I wonder what would 
happen if the student would happen to take a lesson lasting 
forty-seven minutes? Of course the order would be de- 
stroyed in that institution, the discipline disorganized, and 
the so dear ‘business’ ruined!” 

As to the management of his school, Mr, Malkin has 
some very interesting things to say of his quite novel 
system: 

“Upon engaging a teacher,” he explains, “I acquaint the 
new member of the faculty with the following require- 
ments: First and above all ‘no clock lessons; no twenty 
pupils a day business,’ and upon acceptance of these 
terms, the school arranges the schedule so as to give the 
teacher after two or three pupils who are placed on the 
half our, a thirty-minute rest. From the thirty minutes 
the teacher can give extra time to the pupil and have 
necessary rest for himself, thus, giving him more strength 
to continue his work, as it is quite impossible to give many 
lessons without a necessary rest. 

“There arc many things to be taught besides fingers, 
notes, and technic in general. The work must be analyzed, 
as to form, structure, content, and the idea of the com- 
poser himself brought to the attention of the pupil, to- 
gether with the life of the composer and the conditions 
which surrounded him at the time he worked—that is, the 
development of music as an epoch.” 

As to the public appearances of the students, Mr. Mal- 
kin expressed his disapproval of presenting to the public 
always the same, or at most, the few best pupils of a 
school. Student concerts should not be made a medium 
of advertising, but only used as means of development of 
the student’s own capabilities and his training as a public 
performer. 

“For a music school to make a success, the mere fact 
that the members of the faculty are famous men is not 
sufficient,” adds Mr. Malkin emphatically. 





A Pittsburgh Recital Series 





On Thursday evening, October 12, Charles N. Boyd 
gave a lecture recital on “Orchestral Transcriptions for 
the Organ” at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. His program included works by Vivaldi-Bach, 





MICHAEL 


PENHA. 


Mozart-Best, Haydn-Best, Schumann-Best, Bizet-Guilmant, 
Wagner-Karg-Elert, and Dvorak-Lemare. 

Other events in this series are a piano recital by Dall- 
meyer Russell, October 17; a students’ recital, October 24; 
a lecture recital regarding the program to be given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, October 27, and on October 31 a 
lecture recital by T. Carl .Whitmer on “Some Phases of 
Ultra-Modern Music.” 


FRANCES NASH SCORES SUCCESS 


Her Recital at Aeolian Hall Pleases Auditors and Wins 
Recalls 


Serious in her endeavor, thorough in her preparation 
and possessed of poetry and cerebral purpose in her piano 
readings, Frances Nash made a very marked impression on 
her listeners on Tuesday afternoon, October 10, to judge 
by the unusually warm and long continued applause which 
greeted her every number at the keyboard. Miss Nash, ex- 
ceptionally captivating in appearance and manner, is addi- 
tionally fortunate in being able to count on those very 
desirable qualities as aids to her undoubted artistic gifts. 

The Bach chromatic fantasy and fugue, a group of Cho- 
pin pieces, shorter morceaux by Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott, 
Sapellnikoff, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, and D flat etude and E 
major polonaise of Liszt constituted the player’s program. 

Miss Nash is not a pianist who bombards her instrument 
with heavy artillery, but seeks to produce musical tone 
rather than noise, and to remain within dignified interpreta- 
tive limits in preference to striving for ad captandum ef- 
fects and other meretricious extravagances. Her fingers 
are fleet and her pedaling excellent, Her pianissimos flut- 
ter with velvety softness. She was a Busoni pupil and she 
has many of the musical ideas of that great piano master. 

The G flat major impromptu, Scott’s “Lento,” Sapellni- 
koff’s “Elves’ Dance,” Saint-Saéns’ “Etude en Forme de 
Valse” and Liszt’s polonaise were the selections that won 
the most enthusiastic recognition. 

Altogether, Miss Nash’s pianism is of an uncommonly 
earnest and enjoyable kind, and is delivered with most ac- 
ceptable straightforwardness and modesty. 








Czar Thanks the Russian Symphony Orchestra 





Word has been received at the offices of John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., under whose direction the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra is now appearing, that the concert 
given by the organization in New York on April 24, 
aroused much interest in Europe, and that the Russian 
war refugees, for whose relief the concert was given, feel 
deeply appreciative of the sympathetic attitude of the 
American people. The czar himself has conveyed his 
thanks to all those who contributed toward the success 
of the undertaking as the following extract from the Pet- 
rograd Novoye Vremia of July 21, 1916, indicates: 

“His Majesty, the emperor, on receipt of a report from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, stating that Mme. Bak- 
meteff, wife of the Imperial Russian Ambassador in 
Washington and President of the Russian-American Re- 
lief Association, had transferred the sum of 69,769 rou- 
bles as proceeds of a concert given in New York on 
April 24, for the relief of war refugees in Russia, has un- 
der the date of July 16 graciously commanded that his 
august thanks be conveyed to all those who contributed 
to this charitable undertaking.” 





Van Yorx Studio Notes 


J. A. Fischer, basso, and Albert E. Evans, tenor, have 
been engaged as soloists of the Church of the Ascension 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Alice Ryan is to sing the prima donna role in “Katinka,” 
which opens October 14 in Stamford, Conn. 

Mabel Weeks, soprano, has been engaged by the Shu- 
berts for the Anna Held new production, “Follow Me.” 
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Frank B. Smith Furnished Ocean Grove 
Summer Colony With Leading Artists 





Frank B. Smith, manager of the Ocean Grove (N. J.) 
Auditorium, has just closed one of the best seasons since 
the auditorium has been in existence. He is responsible 





FRANK B. SMITH, 
Manager of the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


for giving to the Ocean Grove summer colony some of the 
world’s leading artists, and much credit must be given him 
for his excellent judgment. 

The following appeared at the auditorium during this 
past summer, and all were greeted by large audiences: 
Frances Alda, Margaret Wilson, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, John McCormack, Alma Gluck, Rudolph 
Ganz, Albert Spalding, Marie Rappold, Lucca Botta, Leon 
Rothier and Mlle. M. Borschneck. Sousa and his band 
and the Oriental musical pageant, “Joseph,” were included 
also in the attractions. 


Mme. Auld’s Program to Include 
Interesting Folksongs 





Few singers of the day are more thoroughly acquainted 
with the folk and lullaby songs of the European peoples 
than Gertrude Auld, who is to appear in recital at the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, on November 1. This singer 
has made a study of this interesting subject and has chosen 
a number of beautiful folksongs and cradle songs for her 
program upon that occasion. During the first portion of 
the recital, she will render folksongs and lullabies in 
Serbian, Sicillian, Hungarian, and Japanese, and will give 
examples of the folksongs of Russia and Holland, singing 
them in English. The remainder of her program, which 
is comprised of five groups of songs, is devoted largely to 
examples of the French and English schools. 

Mine. Auld is appearing under the exclusive direction 
of John W. Frothingham, Inc., and all arrangements re- 
garding ticket orders by mail should be made through 
his office, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Mme. Garrigue Will Make 
Place for Lyric Soprano 


Esperanza Garrigue resumed teaching at her new res- 
idence studios, Hotel Richmond, 70 West Forty-sixth 
street, New York City, on Monday, October 2, and begs to 
announce that her time is completely taken for the present. 


Mme. Garrigue is preparing a number of her professional 
pupils for extended concert tours for which they are al- 
ready booked. Assistant teachers, trained by Mme. Gar- 
rigue, are taking charge of the waiting list. As the artist 
pupils pass out, to fulfil their engagement, her class will 
be filled from the waiting list. Mme. Garrigue announces 
also that she will make place in her own class immediately 


for a lyric soprano of exceptional ability. 


Mme. Buckhout in Morristown 


Mme. Buckhout, soprano, gave a song recital at the War- 
ford School of Music, Morristown, N. J., a fortnight ago, 
singing songs by living American composers, among whom 
were Claude Warford, Christiaan Kriens, and Halett Gil- 
berté. It was Mme. Buckhout’s first recital this season and 


she made a splendid impression on the good sized audience. 
The following is from the Daily Record of September 27: 


Mme. Buckhout possesses a pure and flexible soprano voice which 
has been admirably schooled, and she pleased everybody with the 
artistic rendition of the twelve songs, all hy American composers, 
and the demanded encores. Special mention must be made of Mr. 
Warford’s “The Star,” Gilberté’s “A Valentine,” Cerie’s “As You 
See It” and Ward Stephens’ “You and I.” Blazjewicz’s “Polish 
Folksong” is a gem of its kind and aided in giving charming 
variety to the program. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Chamber Music and Some Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., October 12, 1916. 

A very high class chamber music concert marked the 
opening of the season of the Pacifiic Musical Society 
at the Palace Hotel. The Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco performed, assisted by Mrs. Eugene §S. 
Elkus, soprano. The members of the Chamber Music So- 
ciety are the following: Lewis Persinger, director and 
first violin; Louis W. Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola; Gyula Ormay, piano; Horace Britt, cello, and 
Elias M. Hecht, flute. A splendid quartet by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, with variations, for flute and string quartet, and 
Gabriel Faure’s quartet in G minor for strings supplied 
the concerted numbers. These were done with much po- 
etic feeling and fine finish under the direction of Mr. Per- 
singer. Mr. Britt, cello, played three compositions, two 
by May Mukle, which are very pleasing and conveniently 
brief to fit a concert program, and Lalo’s Intermezzo. Mrs. 
Elkus sang an aria from “Aida” and two or three other 
songs. The auditorium was packed and hundreds stood 
through the performance, which was received by music 
lovers with many marks of pleasure. The president of the 
Pacific Musical Society this season is Mrs. William Ritter, 
a fine pianist and all round musician of ability. She made 
an opening address that classed her as a clever public 
speaker. 

Notes 


Alfred Elkus and Redfern Mason will give fortnightly 
talks on the programs of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, the time being so arranged that they will properly 
precede the concerts of the orchestra. The talks will be 
educational in character. 

Thomas Nunan, of the San Francisco Examinet, recently 
lectured on Chopin in a series of talks in which Walter 
Anthony, of the Chronicle, took part. 

The first of a series of organ and violin concerts to be 
given by Walter Carruth, organist, and Alexander Stewart, 
violinist, took place this evening in Oakland. These con- 
certs will be monthly events. 

The Shavitch, De Grassi Bem trio will give a series of 
three concerts of chamber music at the StFrancis Hotel, 
beginning this month. 

A joint meeting of the San Francisco and Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association was held in Oakland 
the past week in the Ebell Club in honor of Edwin H 
Lemare, organist, and Thomas Askin, baritone, of Pasa- 
dena. 

Will L. Greenbaum announces the coming appearances 
in this city of the Cherniavsky Trio and Leopold Go 
dowsky. D. H. W. 


Idelle Patterson’s New York Recital Program 


Idelle Patterson, lyric coloratura soprano, will give her 
first recital in New York City at Aeolian Hall Thursday 
evening, October 26. 

Miss Patterson already has been booked for a number 
of concerts, including appearances with Eugen Ysaye, the 
violinist. She will appear at the Biltmore Friday morning 
musicale, New York, on January 26. 

Following is Miss Patterson’s program for October 26: 

“J'ai pleuré en réve” (Hie), “Chant Venetien” (Bemberg), “Si 
tu le veux” (Koechlin), “Charmant Oiseau” (David), scene ana 
aria from “Hamlet” (Thomas), “O komm im Traum” (Liszt), 
“Auch kleine Dinge,” “Du denkst mit einem Fadchen mich zu 
fangen” (Hugo Wolf), “An die Nachtigall,” “Der Schmied” 
(Brahms), aria “Queen of Night” from the “Magic Flute” 
(Mozart). Children’s songs by American composers—‘‘A Child's 
Song” (Kernochan), “Red Apples,” “Natural Science,” “Growing,” 
“Washday” (Milligan), “Ah Love but a Day” (Beach), “At Morn 
ing’’ (Jeanne Boyd), ‘Art’ (Bertram Fox), “An Open Secret” 
(Woodman) 


A Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil in Demand 


Michael Zazulak, baritone, an artist pupil of Jessie Fen 
ner Hill, has been engaged to appear as soloist on Tues 
day afternoon, October 31, at the First Congregationa! 
Church, Jersey City. 

His numbers will consist of “Oh, Dnipre, My Dnipre” 
(Ukranian song), Lysenco; three songs by E. Haile, “In 
the Wood,” “Soldaten Kommen” and “Elegie”; “Largo al 
Factotum della Citta,” from “Ii Barbiere” (Rossini), “Au- 
tumn (Tschaikowsky), “The Birdling” (Dubuque), and 
“A Winter Song,” by Mendelssohn. 
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The most laudable and widely agitated move- 
ment in professional musical circles at present, 
proposes— 
ist—The Standardization of Music Teaching and 

Study. 
2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for 

Music Study under Outside Teachers. 
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Executive Editor, 
EMERSON WHITHORNE, 


is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consistwg of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils before starting fall classes 
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Maine Music Festival 

(Continued from page 5) 
factory singing in her two groups of songs. As Carmen, 
Mme. Farrar demonstrated fully her dramatic ability. 

By her sincere efforts, Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, 
has become a favorite here, and has convinced the music 
lovers of Portland, her home city, of her merits as a 
singer, often difficult to do. But Miss Smith fully deserves 
this favoritism, for by her capable singing she is becom- 
ing popular elsewhere. On this occasion, she in no way 
disappointed and was warmly welcomed. She possesses 
a voice of wide range, which she uses with discretion, 
displaying extreme care and thorough training. 

Theo Karle, the young tenor, is makig a name for him- 
self as a festival favorite, and at this concert he again 
triumphed—it being his third festival appearance in Maine 
within five days. Following his singing of “American 
Flag” (Carl Busch) he was constantly recalled, and also 
after the “Flower Song” from “Carmen.” Mr. Karle was 
practically compelled to “remain upon the stage” as a 
music lover was overheard to remark. The selection of 
Mr. Busch’s composition was a happy one, for this work, 
which was marked “first time,” is replete with a martial 
spirit of national and civic pride. 


Orchestral Concert 


Lovers of orchestral music had an opportunity to hear 
a program that was well arranged and of excellent caliber. 
Mr. Chapman’s selections demonstrated his thorough 
knowledge of the requirements necessary to give com- 
plete enjoyment to those here who have but few oppor- 
tunities to listen to this class of music. 

Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven), Festival 
Siegmund’s Love Song,” “Die Walkiire’ (Wagner), Ernest 
J. Hill; Irish tune from County Derry, “Shepherd’s Hey” 
(Morris dance tune), Percy Aldridge Grainger, String Or- 
chestra; “Home to Our Mountains” ig Trovatore” 
(Verdi), Mr. and Mrs, Ernest J. Hill; “Casse Noisette” 
suite (Tschaikowsky), Festival Orchestra; Funeral March 
(Chopin), Festival Orchestra. 

For many seasons the Boston Orchestra has played at 
the Maine Music Festivals, and this organization may al- 
ways be depended upon to please under the leadership 
of Conductor Chapman, This concert was somewhat of 
as during the spring Edward A. Noyes, presi- 
Western Festival Association (Portland) 
passed away. As a fitting tribute Mr. Chapman had chosen 
as the closing number Chopin’s funeral march, and there- 
after the audience silently departed. 

The soloists were Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Hill, tenor 
and contralto. Mr. Hill appeared as soloist at the Maine 
festival two years ago and in the intervening period there 
has been a distinct improvement in his work. Mrs, Hill 
has a rich contralto voice, which she uses admirably. Both 
residents of Portland. 


Orchestra; 


a memorial, 
dent of the 


these singers are 


“Graveure” Night 


Mr. Chapman is, to say the least, untiring and generous 
in his efforts to bring to Maine music lovers all possible 
at these festivals, and the selection of Louis Graveure 
was an excellent one. Last year Mr, Graveure was called 
here on very short notice by Mr. Chapman, to sing as a 
substitute at one of the evening concerts. His success on 
that occasion was truly sensationa!, For this reason, much 
was expected of him, and his work at the third concert 
was a fulfillment of these expectations.. He demonstrated 
by his singing of his first number, “The Parting,” by 
Bainbridge Crist, that he was to provide many pleasant 
moments during the evening. This new work of Crist, 
who was in the audience, was sung at this—its first—per- 
formance in a manner that not only filled those present 
with enthusiastic admiration, but also must have made 
a great impression upon the composer, Cordially received, 
Mr. Graveure’s excellent work caused the enthusiastic 
applause to continue throughout the evening, and follow- 
ing each appearance encores were necessary. 

Associated with Mr. Graveure on the program 
Eleanor Painter, soprano, his bride of a few months. 
There is no doubt that Miss Painter has established her- 
self as a favorite in the musical world, and Maine—not 
only Portland and Bangor—will probably hear her again 
this season, a tour of this State being contemplated. Not 
alone is Miss Painter an artistic and impressive singer, 
but her stage presence is fascinating and the dramatic 
presentation of her selections (when necessary) was a 
pleasure to witness, She sings skilfully, with a beautiful 
soprano voice of sweet and pure quality. This delightful 
artist was recalled many times and encores were gra- 
ciously given. 

And the chorus showed to remarkable advantage the 
ability of Mr. Chapman as a choral leader. With equal 
assurance he led the orchestra, the “Festival March” 
(Chapman), which was played by request, winning much 
applause. 

Again there was no disappointment, the program being 
well planned, 

Overture, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicholai, Festival 


was 





Orchestra; “The Parting,’ Bainbridge Crist, Louis Gra- 
veure; Consecration March from “Huguenots,” Meyer- 
beer, Festival Chorus and Orchestra; “Il est doux, il est 
bon,” “Herodiade,” Massenet, Eleanor Painter; “The Lee 
Shore,” S. Coleridge-Taylor, Festival Chorus; “Peer Gynt” 
—suite, Grieg, Festival Orchestra; “My Bonnie Lass, She 
Smileth,” Edward German, Festival Chorus; “Mira di 
Acerbe Lagrime,” “I! Trovatore,” Verdi, Eleanor Painter 
and Louis Graveure; Festival March, Chapman, Festival 
Orchestra; “Vision Fugitive,” “Herodiade,” Massenet, 
Louis Graveure; “Dich Theure Halle,” “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner, Eleanor Painter; “Prince of Palermo,” Suppe, 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 
“Popular” Matinee 

The popular program of the festival was given on 
Thursday afternoon, when the audience again had the 
pleasure of hearing Ethelynde Smith and Theo Karle, 
assisted by the chorus and orchestra. The program was 
as follows: 


March Hongroise, Berlioz, Festival Orchestra; “Sanc- 
tus and Benedictus,” ‘Tschaikowsky, Festival Chorus; 
“O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” Meyerbeer, Theo 


“Boat Song of the Volga,” Festival Chorus; 
“Carmen,” Bizet, Ethelynde Smith; 
Paul Lacombe, Festival Orchestra ; 
Mendelssohn, Festival Orchestra; 
Rachmaninoff, Festival Chorus ; 


Karle; 
Micaela’s aria from 

“Aubade Printaniére,” 
overture to “Ruy Blas,” 
“Glory to the Trinity,” 
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“Rackety Coo” from “Katinka,” Rudolf Friml, Festival 
Orchestra; “Care Selve” from “Atalanta,” Handel, “Silent 
Dusk,” Franke-Harling, “Life and Death,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, Theo Karle; “Song of the World’s Adventures,” Con- 
verse, Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 

Again the singing of the chorus afforded the audience 
_much pleasure. Nor was this satisfaction confined to the 
audience alone, for at the completion of the Converse 
numbers, the orchestra rose en masse and bowed its ap- 
preciation of the work of the chorus, the chorus having 
performed a like courtesy following one of the orchestra 
numbers which was heard earlier in the program, After 
the printed program, the Chapman anniversary hymn, 
which was heard at the first concert, was repeated by 
request as the closing number of the afternoon. 

In addition to the attractive program arranged by Mr. 
Chapman, there were two good reasons why the audience 
which practically filled the hall was present. The first 
reason was Ethelynde Smith, the local favorite who has 
had success throughout the country. At the first concert, 
Miss Smith pleased her audience as Micaela and at this 
popular concert she deepened the favorable impression 
already created, singing Micaela’s aria. So pleased was 
her audience that an encore was necessary. And the sec- 
ond good reason was Theo Karle, who scored a triumph at 
the first concert. Many were heard to express regret that 
a more fitting place could not have been found for Mr. 
Karle and that it could not have been arranged for the 
appearance of this genial artist on an evening program, 
other than that of the opening night when he was called 
upon to share the honors with Farrar. Following his sing- 
ing of Harling’s “The Silent Dusk,” Mr, Karle was com- 
pelled to ackriowledge applause which lasted several min- 
utes and prevented him from proceeding with his pro- 
gram. At the completion of this group he was compelled 
to sing three encores. The aria from “L’Africaine” served 
to display his marked dramatic ability. 


Closing Concert 


At the closing concert the soloists were Nina Morgana, 
soprano, and Eddy Brown, violinist. The program, which 
closed with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” as is the custom 
at. the Maine festivals, contained many interesting num- 
bers, among them Mr. Brown’s arrangement of “Senal- 
lie’s “Sarabande et Pastorale,”’ which was marked “first 
time.” 

“Espana” (Chabrier), Festival Orchestra; “Song of the 
World’s Adventures” (F. S. Converse), Festival Chorus; 
“Sarabande et Pastorale”’ (Senallie-Brown), “Rondino” 
(Beethoven-Kreisler), “Caprice Jota” (Sarasate), Eddy 
Brown; aria, Mad Scene from “Lucia” (Donizetti), Nina 
Morgana; “Lochinvar’s Ride” (Harry Rowe Shelley), Fes- 
tival Chorus and Orchestra; bacchanale from “Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), Festival Orchestra; concerto in 
E minor (Mendelssohn), Eddy Brown and orchestra; “The 
Lee Shore” (S. Coleridge-Taylor), Festival Chorus ; “Caro 
Nome” (“Rigoletto”), (Verdi), Nina Morgana; Twenty- 
second caprice (Paganini-Brown), “Vogel als Prophet” 
(Schumann-Auer), “Serenade and Witches’ Dance” (Vic- 
tor Kuzdo), for violin alone, Eddy Brown; “Liberty” 
(Fanning), incidental solo, Nina Morgana, Festival Cho- 
rus and Orchestra; “Twenty Years” (anniversary hymn) 
(Chapman), Festival Chorus; “Star-Spangled Banner” 
(Dr. Samuel Arnold), Chorus and Orchestra. 

Without doubt this was one of the finest concerts of 
the series, many, indeed, going so far as to assert that the 
unqualified superlative should be used and it be desig- 
One reason for this opinion was 
The audience anti- 


nated as “the best.” 
the excellent work of Miss Morgana. 
cipated this pleasure, as her success of two years ago was 
well remembered. Nor was any disappointed, for this pe- 
tite artist again delighted with the beauty of her voice 
and the charm of her personality, for she is as much at 
home in society as in opera and concert. After her sing- 
ing of the mad scene from “Lucia” there seemed to be a 
tendency to prevail upon her to continue indefinitely in 
the matter of encores. And indeed it would be difficult 
to imagine a more finished piece of vocalism than her 
presentation of this number. The same enthusiastic ap- 
plause followed her singing of the familiar “Caro Nome” 
aria from “Rigoletto.” 

With Miss Morgana on this program was Eddy Brown, 
who is rapidly becoming one of the most familiar figures 
in the musical world, and this in a comparatively short 
period of time. These two names were ample assurance 
of a real treat, and a large audience which filled the audi- 
torium to its capacity was the result. This young man 
(he has just passed twenty), who has delighted music 
lovers both here and abroad, pleased his audience here 
to no less a degree. His playing of Victor Kiizdé’s sere- 
nade and witches’ dance was a masterly piece of work, and 
the applause which followed gave ample testimony therto. 
In addition to his work as a performer, Mr. Brown ap- 
peared on the program as a composer—or, to be more ac- 
curate, as an arranger—the Paganini caprice scoring a 
pronounced success. 

It was at this concert that the orchestra reached the 
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height of its excellent work throughout the series. The 
bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah” was performed in 
a manner which was a credit to the men and to their 
conductor. The orchestral accompaniment in the chorale 
“Lochinvar’s Ride,” by Harry Rowe Shelley, was superb. 
Throughout the evening the orchestral accompaniments 
added a delightful finish to each number. Once more Mr. 
Chapman’s command of the chorus, and its response to 
his every wish, lent charm to the ensemble. Much credit 
for this is due to the painstaking efforts of the conductors 
of the choruses in the various cities and towns from which 
the Portland and Bangor bodies are made up. 

It is to be hoped that Conductor Chapman will be able 
to cgntinue this excellent work in the furthering of the 
musical interests of the Pine Tree State for many years 
to come. And the fact that he is being warmly and en- 
thusiastically praised by music lovers of that State is no 
more than is his due, for it is the duty of those in Maine 
who have the best interests of their home State in mind, to 
co-operate in every possible way to further the success of 
the music festivals each year. 

Of invaluable assistance were the accompaniments of 
Alice M. Shaw and Mrs. G. S. Davis. Miss Shaw, who is 
a resident of Rockland, Me., accompanied the artists and 
also the Bangor chorus. This young girl—she is only 
twenty years of age—is the accompanist for the Rubinstein 
Club of New York. Several of the artists were so favor- 
ably impressed with her ability that they engaged her for 
appearances with them this season. Mrs. Davis is the 
regular accompanist for the Portland chorus. Her play- 
ing was distinctly noticeable, and no doubt it had a great 
deal to do with the successful singing of the chorus. 

There were four public rehearsals, and these were well 
attended. However, this seemed in no way to affect the 
size of the audiences at the various concerts, the house 
being practically sold out for each program. 

Those members who have taken part in every festival 
during the twenty years have been placed upon the Roll 
of Honor. They are Mesdames J. M. Bright, M. B. 
Barnes, R. T. Clark, Myra Hinckley Fox, Mary Kane, 
C. L. MeCurdy, A. B. Taylor, Lena Tewksbury, W. H. 
Gardiner, G. S. Pond, C. J. Wardley, F. A. Edwards, W. 
J. Bunker, Mabel Garland, Emily Merrill, Isabel Weston, 
Elizabeth Hayes and Harriett Stewart, all of Bangor; 
Charles Barbour, George H. Buxton, Arthur D. Pierce, 
George E. Smith, Alice C. Frazier, Martha Hawes Hill, 
Alice H. Nelson, Frederika M. Parks, Clara B. Smart, 
Elizabeth W. Varnum and Mesdames G. M. Barney, J. 
W. Brackett and J. H. Burnham, of Portland; Mrs. F. A. 
Morey, Mrs. W. H. Hartshorn, E. L. Goss, of Lewiston 
and Auburn; Edgar A. Burpee, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wight, Mrs. E. M. Perry, Carrie Burpee Shaw and Dr. 
T. E. Tibbetts, of Rockland; M. Elizabeth Connor, Ella 
M. Downer, Mrs. Charles A. Flood, Jessie S. Hubbard, 
Mrs. Edbert S. Kelley, Mrs. E. M. Jepson, Lottie Lublow 
Brown, Mrs. W. H. Totman and Henry L. Tappan, of 
Waterville; H. Emma Magoun, Edith I. McMeer, Annie 
E. Cox, Mrs. Charles Oliver, H. E. Williams and Arthur 
B. Stearns, of Bath; Mrs. A. J. Hutchinson and Alice S. 
Dunning, of Brunswick; Charles A. Elkins, William H. 
Waterhouse, Mrs. G. G. Weld and Mrs. M. E. Wentworth, 
of Oldtown; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Pitcher, of Belfast, and 
Dr. E. J. Roberts, of Augusta. 

Hon. F. O. Beal, president of the Eastern Maine Festi- 
val Association, has been devoted in his endeavors to pro- 
mote the best interests of the festival, throughout the en- 
tire twenty years. He has given freely money, time 
and strength in his untiring efforts. 

Among those present were Arthur J. Bassett, president 
of the Worcester County Musical Association; Hallet 
Gilberté, the well known composer; Emma Eames, the 
celebrated soprano; Ruth Deyo, the gifted pianist; Gov. 
and Mrs. Oakley C. Curtis, Gov.-elect Carl Milliken, 


Chapman, Col, and Mrs 
Foster, 


Mayor and Mrs, Wilford G. 
Frederic E. Boothby of Waterville; 
manager of Theo Karle; Mary White, of Boston, and 
many members of the New York Rubinstein Club. 
Pauline Clarke, of Boston, has attended the Main« 
Musical Festival for the past fourteen years. Mrs, Clark 
has attractive vocal studios in Copley Square and has been 


Kingsbury 


the teacher of many well known singers. 

One of the social affairs given in conjunction with the 
festival was a delightful sail among the islands of Casco 
Bay, which was arranged by Conductor Chapman. On 
Monday afternoon the party boarded the “Roque,’ 
went as far as Chebeague Island, coming back by way otf 
Julia Edward Noyes was the hostess of 


and 


the inland route 
the occasion, explaining points of interest and also serving 
a delicious lunch assisted by Margaretta V. R. Schuyles 

On Monday and Tuesday the Strand Theatre showed 
the film version of “Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar in 
the title role. 

What might be termed the acme of sensationalism was 
the following list of “festival facts,” which appeared in a 
Portland paper: 

Geraldine, the Festival Fascinator 

Theo Karle, Young Tenor Giant 

Eddy Brown, Wizard of the Violin 

Eleanor Painter, the Dazzling Beauty 

Louis Graveure, Cultured Baritone 

Nina Morgana, Festival Thriller 

Favorite Home Vocalists 

Wonderful Boston Orchestra 

Big and Enthusiastic Chorus, 

Credit for the excellent work of 
which was the important factor in the general ensemble, 
These are Helouise 

Landry, Oldtown 


the individual units, 


must be given to the local conductors 

P. Renouf, of Kennebunk; Mrs. G, E 
and Bucksport; Mrs. E. K. Guild, Fort Fairfield; Emma 
Stoddard Anderson, Freeport; Adelbert Wells Sprague 


Bangor; Seldon T. Crafts, Portland and South Berwick; 


Edgar A. Burpee, Rockland; Edwin L. Goss, Lewiston 
and Auburn; Dr, H. B. Mason, St, Croix of Calais; ] 
Francis MacNichol, Augusta; E. S. Pitcher, Belfast; Dr 
G. L. Sturdivant, Yarmouth; J. J. Armstrong, Wilton; 


C. A. Mixer, Rumford; Rev, P. A. A. Killam, Ellsworth 
Don Morrison, Pittsfield and Kents Hill; Howard Piere: 
Brunswick; Charles C. Chase, Kennebunkport; Dr. G. H 
Rand, Livermore Falls; H. A. Smith, Waterville, Fairfield 
and Skowhegan; Frank S. Ames, Machias 
Doubtless it will be of intere St to Say a 
the first Maine festival twenty years ago 
assembled included Lillian Nordica, Lillian Blanvelt, Evan 
Williams, Gwilym Miles, Hans Kronold and among the 
Antonia well known to 


as a manager of artists 


word concerning 


The artists then 


local soloists was Sawyer, now 


the musical world 
three evening concerts, the first being known as 


There were 


“oratorio 


night,” the second as “opera night,” and the third has 
Mme. Blauvelt as the star. 
Following his Bangor appearance on Saturday evening, 


October 7, Eddy Brown left at once for New York, where 
Manhat 


Tuesday 


he appeared at the Sunday evening concert at the 
tan Opera House. He returned to Portland on 


for his rehearsal and appearance there oi Wednesday 
evening. 

At the business meeting, which 
afternoon, following the popular matinee, Mrs. Chapman 
was presented with a band for the neck 
sparkling buckles, and at the same time a library table 
A general social and merry 


jl. m& RB 


held Wednesday 


Was 


velvet with 
was given Mr. Chapman. 
time followed. 


The engagement is announced of Alberta Parson Price 
to Vernon Williams, eldest son of Evan Williams, who, 
like his father, is a tenor. Miss Price is a pianist. 
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MUSICAL PROFESSION 
* FULL OF MISFITS 


By Raymond Havens 


Raymond Havens, the Boston pianist, says that the 
musical profession is full of people who ought never to 
have entered it. He declares that many students who 
make failures of their careers as musicians do so be- 
cause their parents and teachers did not discover the 
vocation for which they were best fitted. 
studied the attitude of the 
student, 
produced 


4 


Any one Vv ho has average 


tudent, music cannot 


American particularly the 


certain tendencies which have 
One opinion, especially, has become too 


and that is the 


fail to observe 
pernicious result 


ted in early personal ambitions, 


deeply ro 


opinion of many young students entering a profession that 


American ambition is for 
secks to 


it the top. The 
youthful 


they can begin 


horteuts and sinecures. The aspirant 


enter a business or profession in which he can make the 


most money rather than the one for which he is best fitted. 
This has produced many deplorable misfits 
The co 


ol the ( 


chief cause 
fault of the 


ambition is not the 
is the 


mmon American 
niushts The 


teachers. The 


more vital cause 


parents and the average parent does study 
his children closely enough; 
does not try to correct his mental, 


does not seek to observe the 


child’s dominant traits ; 


as well as his physical, defects. The teacher—and this 
means music teacher, too—does not analyze the mental 
characteristics of the less talented pupils, many of whom 
might be very successful in other work. I know a young 
woman with great literary talent who had thought seriously 
of becoming an English teacher. She asked, accordingly, 
an experienced teacher of that subject for his advice. 
“Don't become an English teacher,” replied the professor, 
“there is so much drudgery and so little money in it.” This 
advice is worse than none at all, It expresses an opinion 
altogether too common. 

There is one type of person 
we meet very frequently in our everyday 
The practical man is one who is interested chiefly in a 
Material things, people and current events 
only interest the practical man. He considers logic, phi- 
losophy, romance and all abstruse reasoning as a waste of 
He lacks imagination and ideality. Such a person 
an artist. He is primarily a business 


the practical type—which 
associations. 


world of facts. 


time 
should never become 
man. 

On the other hand, 
that is keenly alive to the world of fancy and imagination. 
philosophy and literature appeal more to 
; he may even 


there is an opposite type of man 


Romance, poetry, 
this man. He does not care for material things 
show an amazing ignorance of the value of money. He 
loves to think, to speculate about life and the universe. 
His mind is introspective. Such a mari may become an 
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artist, a professor, or an author, but never a business man. 
This is the theoretical type of man. 

A third type is a happy combination of theses extremes 
in one person, which is the genius. A genius is a person 
of very large mental calibre concentrated in one direction. 
A genius is rarely a misfit. No matter what the genius 
does, he does it well. Versatility alone is not genius—it 
must be concentrated in some definite direction; but when- 
ever you find a real genius you will discover remarkable 
balance of mind. To do anything superlatively well re- 
quires poise. For example, in exercising our faculty of 
language we unconsciously use nearly every mental func- 
tion, such as perception, attention, memory, will, imagina- 
To speak or write well requires a co-ordination 
If any one faculty is efficient the 
result cannot be as forceful. Lombroso’s theory that genius 
and insanity are related is absurd. It is true that many 
geniuses have had insanity, but it is fallacy to infer that 
because two conditions are frequently associated one is 
necessarily the cause of the other. A genius is a person 
of large mental caliber concentrated in one direction, and 
in proportion to the breadth of mind and its subsequent 
focus is the person a greater or lesser genius. Breadth of 
mind alone does not constitute genius. Neither does Car- 
lyle’s “transcendent capacity for taking trouble, first of all.” 
It is the two combined that produce the genius. 

Now these three types, the practical man, the theoretical 
genius, are extremes. It is an arbitrary clas- 
sification because all mankind cannot be included in these 
three classes. The thought is: Study the candidate, study 
his possible vocation, compare and associate the two, and 
fits the other. The process re- 
with which the experienced 
physician diagnoses his patients. The physician knows that 
no one symptom is an infallible sign of a certain disease. 
An acid breath, for instance, is a symptom of diabetes, 
but no experienced physician would pronounce the patient 
a diabetic simply because of acid breath. There must be 
other complications. Similarly, a sensitive musical ear is 
a sign of a possible violinist, but no experienced teacher 
would advise every student with a sensitive ear to become 


tion, 
of all these qualities. 


man and the 


decide whether the one 


sembles somewhat the care 


a violinist. There must be other qualifications. 

In the foregoing, we asserted that a genius is rarely a 
This is not true of talented people, for talented 
people are often misfits. Talented people are ones who 
excel in one or two directions, but in those only. If a 
person be talented in one direction only, what a pity if he 
never discovers that direction! 

For example, a person with a fickle memory should 
never be encouraged to become a solo pianist, but such a 
one might become a competent organist. The organ de- 
mands more alertness of mind than the piano, but very 
little, if any, memorizing. Since the organist’s duties are 
so varied—he must accompany, transpose, conduct a choir 
and play solos—he ought to be the broadest musician of 
all the performers. 


misfit. 


A person with a sensitive musical ear and a finely or- 
ganized, though not necessarily a profound, mind, should 
study the violin. By finely organized mind is meant one 
that has accurate habits. The slightest faulty intonation 
of a violinist mars the musical effect far more than a 
pianist’s or an organist’s single wrong note among many 
correct ones, 

It might be argued with considerable force that the early 
tastes of children are evidences of fitness for some oc- 
cupation. This assertion, however, lacks proof. Which of 
us have not built castles in the air around some favorite 
hobby? The writer himself used to have periodic flights 
of ambition which varied from wishing to become a wire- 
less operator or a tennis champion to the vocation of a 
magician. This last pet illusion fascinated him. He was 
determined to become a_ professional prestidigitateur 
There are many others who, when in their youths, are too 
inexperienced to realize the necessary qualifications for an 
occupation. They may know their chief talents, but they 
do not comprehend the demands of the vocation to which 
they aspire. The parents should be the judges. 

Vocational schools in time will doubtless compensate 
for parental neglect and ignorance. Even these worthy or- 
ganizations, however, must be more widely established be- 
fore their influence can be far-reaching. The true voca- 
tional school is the home. 


The Berkshire String Quartet 
Locates in New York 





The Berkshire String Quartet, formerly the Kortschak 
Quartet, made up of Hugo Kortschak, Clarence Evans, 
Hermann Felber, Jr., and Emmeran Stoeber, is now located 
in New York City. 

To a representative of the Musica Courter, who had 
approached Mr. Kortschak concerning teaching in one of 
the largest institutions in the East, the noted violinist re- 
plied that he had pledged himself to devote his entire time 
and energy to the development of his string quartet for the 
next three seasons. 
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RAYMOND HAVENS, 
Pianist of Boston. 


(See article on opposite page.) 





Beethoven Society to Open Season 





Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, president of the Bee- 
thoven Society of New York, has written from Atlantic 
City, where she is spending a few days, that the Society 
will hold its meetings this season at the Ritz-Carlton Ho- 
tel, New York, instead of at the Waldorf-Astoria, as for- 
merly. 

The Choral Society, Louis Koemmenich, conductor, 
holds its first rehearsal on October 19, in the grand ball- 
room of the Ritz-Carlton. Mrs, Mortimer states that the 
young society has many new members, and that the list 
of artists for the season of 1916-1917 is very fine. 
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A New Lieder Singer 


Alphonse Grien, for several years baritone soloist at 
the Church of the Ascension, New York, will give his first 
New York recital, December 19, at Aeolian Hall. Since 
giving up his church work, to devote himself entirely to 
developing his repertoire, Mr. Grien has been coaching 
with Franz X. Arens, the well known bel canto exponent. 
He will specialize entirely in Lieder singing. Mr. Grien 
will be under the concert direction of Egmont H. Arens, 
manager of the People’s Symphony Concerts. 

* 


Morgan Dancers Re-engaged for 
the Fourth Consecutive Week 


The Marion Morgan dancers have been re-engaged for 
the fourth consecutive weck at the Palace Theatre, New 
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York. No more need to be said; it spells success in gold 
letters, The Marion Morgan dancers were originally en- 
gaged to appear at the Palace for one week. At the con- 
clusion of the week their success warranted re-engagement, 
and week after week the manager had to secure again the 
talent of the Morgan dancers, whose success in New York 
has perhaps been equaled but never surpassed. 


Godowsky to Play a New Work 


A new short composition for piaio by Emerson Whit- 
horne, “La Nuit,” will be placed on the recital programs 
of Leopold Godowsky this season, The work has just 
been accepted for publication by Schirmer and will be off 
the press in about three weeks. 


Elsa Lyon Again at New York Studio 


Elsa Lyon, the Newark, Ohio, contralto, is again at her 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, for the season. 

Aside from her concert engagements, Miss Lyon will 
devote a little time to teaching also. 


Opening of the David Mannes School 


On Tuesday, October 10, the David Mannes Music School 
(New York) began its first season’s work with a surpris 
ingly large enrollment of students. These have come not 
alone from Greater New York and its environs, but from 
far distant parts of the United States and Canada, and are 
eager to benefit by the thorough training in store for them 


under supervision of Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, whose 
fame as artists and teachers is well established. 

During the past summer this artist couple remained 
within a short distance from the metropolis, in order to 
superintend the advance work due to the ‘opening of the 
school. 

The school building, situated at 154 East Seventieth 
street, New York City, is strictly fireproof, beautiful in its 
architecture and unusually well suited for an institution of 
this sort. Its location is central, and easy to reach from 
all parts of the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes have selected an excellent staff 
of teachers to assist them in their work 


Maud Allan a Dance Queen 
(Continued from page 5) 

wherever the dance in its highest phases is understood and 
appreciated, and those who have not yet been privileged 
to enjoy the artist’s offerings have in store a veritable 
revelation for the eye, mind and soul. For the ear, too, it 
might be added, as Miss Allan, herself an accomplished 
pianist, pays minute attention to her musical obligato (it 
cannot in justice to its nature be called an accompaniment), 
and associates herself with her own symphony orchestra, 
conducted by Ernest Bloch, whom she brought from Eu 
rope for that express purpose 

Miss Allan’s part of the program opened with her repre- 
sentation of eight Chopin preludes, and they were set forth 
with a marvelous wealth of suggestion and variety in ges- 
ture, movement and facial expression. Each of the lovely 
numbers was filled with pictorial meaning through the rich 
fantasy of the performer, and to say that the audience was 
enchanted is to give a mild term to their feelings, as ex- 
pressed hy the ovation which followed the last of the pre- 
ludes. 

A Chopin valse, full of languor and poetical charm, 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” done with a gracile light- 
ness of a feather footed nymph, and a Schubert “Moment 
Musical,” full of humor and esprit, brought further tri 
umphs for the dancer. 

In “Nair, the Slave,” an Oriental dance play in one act 
(scenario by Boldrini, music by Belpassi, and scenery and 
costumes designed by Kemp Prossor, of London), Miss 
Allan employed a cost of six principals, together with su- 
pernumeraries, and gave a thrilling spectacle of a dancing 
slave who kills her master because of fear for the life 
of her lover. She showed herself in this pantomime to be 
a tragic actress of deep and vital resource ° 

The settings of Miss Allan’s stage, both the lilac-lavende: 
velvet background for the solos, and the lavish and beauti 
fully blended hues and trappings of “Nair,” won warm 
recognition from the connoisseurs in the audience. 

The orchestra played Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” eight 
Russian airs arranged by Liadow, and Ernest Bloch’s 
“Hiver-Printemps,” a composition which revealed a sensi 
tive harmonic grasp and impressive knowledge of modern 
orchestral facturing Monsieur Bloch is an earnest and 


musicianly conductor 


Grainger at the Manhattan 


The next Manhattan Sunday night concert, October 22 
has for soloist, Percy Grainger, who will play the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in G minor and a number of his own pop 
ular shorter pieces. The orchestral portion of the pro 
gram will be, as usual, under the direction of Oscar Spi 
rescu except for one number, a valse de concert, by Oscar 
Hammerstein, which will he conducted by the composer 


himself 
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It seems necessary to repeat again at this time 
that the Musical Courier is neither pro-Ally nor 
pro-German, but thoroughly pro-music. 


——————— 


Wagner concerts form the most popular orches- 
tral programs, and yet his music was not even writ- 
ten for the concert room. 

penauiatiihaieds 

\rtur Bodansky, conductor at the Metropolitan 
pera, is to become an American citizen. He has 
made application for his initial papers of citizen- 
ship. 

-—— -@—-——— 

Jules Speck, stage manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has just returned from Europe, 
where, with his wife, he spends the summer vaca- 
ton each year. 

a rn 

A critic on a local evening paper discovers that 
“Frances Nash is no Paderewski.” Hush! Tell it 
not in Hohokus, N. J., or Needles, Ariz., but also 
Paderewski is no Frances Nash. 

——— 

Strauss’ melodious and pictorial new “Alpine” 
symphony, heard in Cincinnati and Philadelphia last 
season, will be given its New York premiére Octo- 
ber 26 and 27 by the Philharmonic Society. 

—-—-@——--- 

Our best wishes to those who moved, as usual, on 
October 1, or the day before. May they enjoy an- 
other yearly section of home life before they move 
again—which reminds us of a caricature in a French 
comic paper a few years ago during the Parisian 


moving season. <A _ piano going up to an empty 
apartment collided with a coffin coming down from 
Moral: Take the elevator. 
a! \ne 

The Chicago Opera debut of Mme. Galli-Curci, 
the new coloratura star of that organization, will be 
made November 27. The event is awaited there 
with keen interest, for stories of Mme, Galli-Curci’s 
summer triumphs in Buenos Aires (where she sang 
with Caruso) have preceded her to the city on Lake 


another apartment, 


Michigan. 
— -@ —— 


Count Eugene d’Harcourt has arrived in New 
York and will begin preparations for the production 
of Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” which is to be pro- 
duced at a special concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on November 14, the proceeds to be devoted 
to the Franco-American Committee of the National 
Conservatoire, aris. 

eee 

Reports from Canada and points in New York 
and Pennsylvania indicate that the tour of Maud 
Allan, the incomparable symphonic dancer, is a 
whirlwind success. Everywhere the artist, who is 
supported by a large company and her own sym- 
phony orchestra, is being received with acclaim by 
the press and the public, and her receipts are the 
largest ever taken by a dancer in Canada or the 
United States. 

——--—-~e— ——- 

In San Francisco, the newly formed Sokoloff Or- 
chestra (sixty-five players), Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, will give ten popular symphony concerts, 
of the kind he led when he gave the People’s Phil- 
harmonic concerts there last summer. The first 
half of the orchestra’s season includes hearings of 
Beethoven's “Eroica,” Franck’s D major symphony, 
Rachmaninofi’s in FE minor, Mozart’s in E flat, 
Tschaikowsky’s in E. minor, the same composer’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” fantasie, etc. 

a ween 

All that glitters in South America is not gold for 
grand opera companies. Such an organization went 
to Colombia recently and the impoverished and 
bedraggled remnants of the troupe returned to New 
York last week with distressing tales of hardships 
endured, pawned clothing and musical instruments, 
financial pledges not met by the guarantors, etc. It 
is well for singers to realize carefully the risks they 
are taking when they engage to go on long jour- 
neys far away from their homes, and do not re- 
ceive return tickets, or the money therefor, before 


they set out. 
—_— -¢—_——_ 


It is unusual for a musician to sue the Musicians’ 
Mutual Protective Association, but that happened 
recently when one of its members went to the Su- 
preme Court in order to have set aside as illegal cer- 
tain provisions of the organization’s constitution 
under which the plaintiff was fined $25, and, as he 
claims, coerced by intimidation and threats of ex- 
pulsion, to pay that amount to the executive board 
of the American Federation of Musicians. The 
plaintiff contends, furthermore, that the hearing at 
which he was fined was not conducted in an orderly 


or fair manner. 
—_—__©———__ 


One of the marked features of the early season 
is represented by the general demand for the serv- 
ices of American artists—good ones. Singers, pian- 
ists and violinists of Uncle Sam’s have no cause for 
complaint on the score of discrimination based on 
nationality. Tom tom beating and piteous pleading 
in their behalf is an insult rather than an aid, to 
their talent. Notably the young American violinist 
has won a quick place beside his-confreres from 
Europe. It is recognized by American audiences 
that several of our native artists are as adept and 
as authoritative on the stringed instrument ‘as the 
imported players, who are abiding with us, not be- 
cause of a love for this country, but because the war 


in Europe offers them no profits there and threatens 
with a possible residence in the cheerful trenches. 
The only European violinist of note who has served 
consistently and lengthily in the war is Jacques Thi- 
baud, and he deserves richly the furlough which he 
has received from the French Government. 


“a 
—— ee 


Says the New York Sun: “A good deal of the 
music of the present flutters and falls to earth sim- 
ply because the composer feared to trust his wings 
and soar.” That is putting the cart before the horse. 
Great composers never fear to soar ; about the others 
it doesn’t matter much. One of the troubles with 
music critics—and it is easy to see that a music critic 
wrote the Sun squib—is that the big modern com- 
posers soar too high for them and they become blind- 
ed from looking into the shining orb. 

vial 

In Omaha, Neb., the Sunday Bee is ¥ully in line 
with the dignified and progressive ideas on music 
that prevail in the editorial offices of the best Amer- 
ican daily journals, and that enterprising paper has 
in its recent Sunday issues given lavish space to 
Henrietta M. Rees for her music department and her 
thoughtful and stimulating essays on tonal subjects. 
With such a spirit displayed by a big Omaha news- 
paper, and important business interests there already 
supporting choral, orchestral and operatic move- 
ments, the Nebraska metropolis is sure to take a 
leading place among the few really artistic cities of 
the United States. 


Gifted and experienced as he is in music, Arthur 
Nikisch nevertheless knows no more than any one 
else about the after effect which the present war 
will have upon music, nor is he able to say whether 
or not some great composition will be conceived 
during the term of the conflict. Nikisch recently 
discussed the question with an interviewer and ex- 
pressed decidedly discouraging opinions. Richard 
Strauss, for one, has written an opera while Ger- 
many is ringed about with enemies. The distress 
of Poland inspired Chopin’s “Revolutionary” etude. 
Beethoven composed serenely while most of Europe 
was at war. Why, then, so pessimistic, Arthur 
Nikisch ? 


HAWAII VS. GUATEMALA 





“Well,” said the Globe recently, “the Hawaiian 
music is dead, but we have something new. It 
is the marimba.” Not exactly new, dear Globe, 
seeing that one or two marimba bands have been 
playing around New York for something like a year 
now, and further, that the enterprising Percy Grain- 
ger has already introduced them into the “legiti- 
mate” field by giving five instruments of the ma- 
rimba tribe, variously named, a part in his splendid 
new orchestral suite, “In a Nutshell.” Josef Stran- 
sky and the Philharmonic are going to play it for 
New Yorkers at the first concerts in March. 

-_-——_o>—_——_ 


RIX AND PURITY 


The Sun follows the example of the Musica. 
Courter in poking fun at the proposal of Dr. Frank 
R. Rix, director of music study in the public schools 
in New York City, to purify “Down on the Swanee 
River” and kindred songs. To quote: 

What would Dr. Rix do with “The Camptown Races,” 
for example? “Bet mah money on de bobtail nag, some- 
body bet on de bay.” But can the nimblest tongue pack 
into the tune such a paraphrase as “I am resolved to favor 
in my aleatory diversions that specimen of the solidungulate 
perissodactyl mammal of the family Equide and genus 
Equus which has suffered compulsory abbreviation of its 
caudal appendage—is any cullud gentleman prepared to 
wager his lucre upon the opposing quadruped distinguished 
individually by the castaneous complexion of his cutaneous 
integument”? 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


A Great Light 


Conversion to a good cause always is a welcome 
spectacle and sometimes an amusing one. Both 
aspects are presented by the vociferous editor of a 
music paper who had been preaching for several 
years that Americans should support American art- 
ists in preference to Europeans ; that European mu- 
sic teachers are moral outcasts; and that American 
girls who go to Europe for music study “return 
home stripped of their money, their virtue and their 
belief in God.” The Musicat Courter promptly 
denounced the editor in question, and pointed out 


that his self-styled patriotic propaganda was merely 


a bid for the subscriptions and advertising of in- 
ferior American musicians who hoped to reap profit 
through the attacks on their colleagues of foreign 
birth. 

The propagander editor went on tour and aired 
his pernicious views by reading lectures behind 
desks draped with the American flag. 

The editor of the Mustcat Courter likewise went 
on tour and pointed out to musicians the narrow- 
ness, the provincialism, the injustice, and the prac- 
tical danger of building a musical Chinese wall 
around this country, praising indiscriminately every- 
thing American and libeling everything European. 

The slogan of the MusicaL Courter spokesman 
was: “Support good music—no matter what its na- 
tionality. Music has no language ; it is international. 
Do what you can for American music when it is 
good music, and only then. Give the foreigner 
every chance. Compete with him, not by abusing or 
envying, but by equaling and surpassing him.” 


Comes the Change 


In the meantime the unanimous approval given to 
the MusicaL Courier campaign opened the eyes of 
the George Washington II who was preaching 
“American Musical Independence,” and in the latest 
issue of his paper he declares as follows: 

The great need of the hour is, that we shall bring the 
American ideal into music—an ideal that there shall be no 
discrimination on account of race, religion, nationality. 

That all shall be equal, that all shall be “on the merits,” 
as far as is humanly possible, 

Let us Americans, therefore, see to it that we get rid 
of the very idea of “nationalism” in music, Let us not ask: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“With whom did you study?” 

But— 

“What do you know? 

Not— 

“Are you German?” 

“Are you Italian?” 

“Are you French?”—or English, or Scandinavian? 


Nor say: “I won’t play your music because you belong 
to the Allies,” 
Or— 


“I won’t sing your songs, because you were born a 
German.” 

But— 

“Is your work worthy?” 

Let us forget all else. 

Let us not plead for our musicians, players, singers, 
music teachers, composers, whether they have merit or not, 
simply because they are Americans. 

The foregoing excerpts show a decided change of 
heart from the half-baked opinions uttered by the 
misguided editor in his earlier campaigning, as 
proved by the files of his paper. In the biblical 
sense, however, he is none the less a welcome con- 
vert because the musical revelation came to him late. 

Now let him rid himself of further erroneous be- 
liefs, chief among which is an idea that other music 
papers are losing ground constantly and always are 
on the point of suspending publication. Of course 
we cannot speak for our contemporaries, but so far 
as the Mustcat Courter is coficerned, the latest au- 


tumn balances from the counting house and subscrip- 
tion departments indicate that Niagara Falls is as 
likely to run dry during the next fifty days as the 
Musica Courter is likely to miss a weekly issue 
during the next fifty years. After that we are not 
interested in its doings. 

Cadenzas 

The Chicago Tribune says that a program of the 
Edison Park M. E. Church had this: “ ‘Crossing the 
Bar,’ Miss Martini.” 

If you are looking for verses that breathe music, 
read Bliss Carman’s “Autumn” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October. 

A Los Angeles newspaper takes the program of 
the Stratford Open Air Theatre to task for accusing 
Edna Darch of singing “Die Teure Halle, by Tann- 
hauser.” Says the commentator: “Research in 
profound musical works has led me to believe that 
‘Die Teure Halle’ was from “Tannhauser’ and writ- 
ten by old kid Wagner.” Frank Patterson queries: 
“Does not the researcher mean “Dich teure Halle’ ?”’ 

A Pianistic Samson 

Critic Gates, of the Los Angeles Graphic, does 
not seem to have been imbued with wild enthusiasm 
after hearing Paderewski play there recently. Mr. 
Gates deplores the pianist’s leaning toward “ex- 
treme dynamic possibilities”’—a polite synonym for 
pounding—and says that to withstand his onslaughts 
the piano must be “of irrefragable material.” A)- 
fred Metzger, of the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
criticised Paderewski unmercifully after that play- 
er’s recital a fortnight ago in San Francisco. 

It seems, then, that the Polish pianistic Samson 
continues to emulate his ancient rival of the long 
locks, and displays strength in proportion to his 


hirsute adornment. And yet it was not always thus. 


Softer Memories 

We belong to those who heard Paderewski at his 
American debut about a quarter of a century ago, 
and we remember the occasion very distinctly. In 
the pathetic parts of the Chopin F minor concerto, 
Paderewski that evening sighed as sentimentally as 
the proverbial sucking dove and sobbed out his fic- 
titious woes on the keyboard so poignantly that the 
susceptible ladies of the audience brimmed over 
with hiccoughs of hysteria and gurgles of grief. 

For several years thereafter, Paderewski was the 
piano apostle of gentle melancholy and pink pas- 
sion. His feminine admirers imagined him contem- 
plating suicide each nightfall and starting each dawn 
by drinking from black rimmed cups large draughts 
of tears shed by lovelorn maidens. 

In those days Paderewski’s touch was as a gos- 
samer where he wished it to be, and we recall his 
velvety cantabile and dulcet pianissimos in such 
morceaux as Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” the 
Schubert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
“Soirées de Vienne,” his own “Minuet,” etc. 

O, Where, O, Where, Is It Gone? 


What, since then, has come over the spirit ot 
Paderewski’s piano playing? For a_ while he 


and 


thought himself a composer with a message, and 
took to writing songs, chamber music, opera, sym- 
phony. Of necessity his piano practice was shelved 
and in consequence his technic became uncertain 
and his touch lost much of its subtle affinity with 
the keys and strings of the instrument. Nervous- 
ness set in and seemed to stiffen Paderewski’s 
wrists and arms. The result was that when we 
heard him again after a lapse of years, we hardly 
could believe our own ears. In place of the soft 
tipped digits appeared to be hammers of iron. The 


caressing touch had changed to a hard jab or push 
of the keys. The once resilient wrists gave a dis 
tinctly wooden impression. The resourceful pedal- 
ing of other days had transformed itself into tonal 
fog with which to blanket left hand deficiencies and 
to intensify the roar of deafening dynamics. At 
every opportunity, two heavy, punishing arms were 
raised over the player’s head and brought down 
upon the ivory with such unwarranted and pugilis- 
tic force that the incensed strings rattled in protest, 
and our eardrums vibrated painfully at the cruel 
clangor. 

Musically, we were disappointed also, for we 
found the Paderewski interpretation to be not dra- 
matic, as of yore, but melodramatic ; not filled with 
poetry, but surcharged with sludge; and not char- 
acteristic in accent and dynamic gradation, but 
crass, violent and arbitrary in contrast. 

We left the hall profoundly disappointed, for one 
of our pianistic idols had been shattered, and we 
have avoided Paderewski recitals since then when- 
ever possible, as each new hearing of the once 
supreme piano minstrel revealed to us only further 
waning of his qualities as we had known them in 
the days of his greatest glory. 

As Others Do 

It is a mistake to assume, as some critics do in the 
effort to palliate the Paderewski “new style,” that it 
is necessary to pound in order to be “big” or “dra- 
matic” on the piano. Godowsky, who stands as the 
ideal master of the keyboard, gives readings of vast 
breadth and human, spiritual and intellectual force 
without exerting the instrument beyond its natural 
capacity. He never pounds in such works as Liszt’s 
B minor sonata, the brahms-Paganini variations or 
Schumann’s “Symphonic Etudes,” and yet he suc 
ceeds in reflecting for us every whit of grandeur 
and impressiveness inherent in those leviathan ex- 
Vladimir de Pach 


mann does not pound; nor do Emil Sauer, Josef 


amples of musical composition. 


Lhevinne, Ernest Schelling and dozens of other re 
nowned virtuosos. 

The fact 
that he draws crowds who, in the words of one of 
his Western managers, “wish to see and not to hear 


There is no excuse for Paderewski. 


him,” only aggravates his offense, for he is in a posi- 
tion to harm other pianists by causing his less so 
phisticated auditors to shake their heads at what 
they hear from one whom they had been led to look 
upon as “the greatest pianist in the world” He 
assuredly is not. ‘There are at least eight men and 
two women who play better than ‘Paderewski in 
every sense of the word. 
Star-Spangled Music 

Of eighteen advance announcements of concerts 
printed in the amusement column of the New York 
I:vening Mail of last Saturday, twelve (or 6634 per 
cent.) were those of events given by, or participated 
in, by American artists, 

For Hallowe’en 

Just as we were finishing our Paderewski re 
marks, Clarence Lucas, the half centenarian (see 
another page), pussyfooted into our sanctum and 
handed us this: “An inferior singer told Foote, the 
famous English wit of a century and a quarter ago, 
that a certain melody always haunted him. ‘No 
wonder,’ replied Foote, ‘for you murdered it.’” 

More Wheels Backward 

While we really are not old enough to become 
reminiscent so often, nevertheless we cannot let the 
chance go by to hark back twelve years or so, by re- 
calling a certain evening in Pittsburgh when we were 
visiting that city to hear the symphony orchestra 
play under Ernst Paur. While we were shaving 
at the hotel, preceding the concert, the telephone 
jingled and a visitor whom we did not know, even 
by name, asked insistently that we would allow him 
upstairs. Unwillingly we complied, and shortly after 
a very young man walked into our room, carrying a 


roll of manuscript under his arm. “Good heavens, 
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a composer,” we ejaculated mentally and dismally, 
thinking of the shaving and dressing to be finished 
before the concert. 

“Tam an organist here,” said the young man, “and 
| teach piano and write music criticisms for a local 
daily. Also I compose. I would like to show you 
some of my songs.” 

“Aha,” said we, in a tone of voice as cordial as 
we might extend to an insurance agent. 

“| know you are a musician,” said the young man, 
“and therefore I do not expect you to need a piano 
in order to judge of these songs. I shall lay them 
on the bed and you might look over them while you 
shave.” 

We were gazing into the bathroom mirror. “What 
kind of songs are they?” we called out. 

“Well, you see,” answered the composer, “T am 
very fond of Indian musical themes, but I believe 
that in their crude state they make only scant appeal 
to our modern public. Therefore, I have idealized 
the red man’s tunes by supplying them with white 
man’s harmonies and ——” 

“You've done what Grieg did with Norwegian 
folk tunes ?” 

“Exactly.” 

We came forth and looked at the songs. There 
were four of them. “These are splendid,” we de- 
clared sincerely ; “send them to some of the impor- 
tant publishers.” 

“T sent them to two New York firms.” 

“They were accepted ?” 

“No; rejected. J am very much discouraged.” 

“Have you tried the White-Smith Company, in 
Boston ?” 

“No, but I will.” 

We returned to New York and wrote a column 
article in the Musicat Courter about the young 
man and his songs. Two weeks later the songs were 
accepted by White-Smith. 

The young man was Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and one of the songs was “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” 

Afterward 

The Pittsburgh story came to mind as we looked 
at the proof of the Cadman photograph on the front 
page of this issue of the Musicat Courter. We 
are proud of what he has accomplished in those 
twelve years, and particularly because he has had to 
do it in the face of ill health so severe that for a 
long time it threatened his life. Cadman’s tremen- 
dous energy and perseverance conquered all draw- 
backs, however, and not only permitted him to do 
an amazing quantity of composing (the published 
catalogue of his works was discussed here last 
week), but also through his lectures and playing to 
create a demand for his services on the concert plat- 
form, and to earn a larger income than any other 
contemporary American composer, makers of comic 
opera and “popular” songs excepted. 

It is useless to tell composers that the small forms 
are the most profitable ones to employ, for the very 
seriously inclined who are drawn to the large forms 
create in them without any thought of money re- 
turns, and, in fact, would be unable to work accept- 
ably in the field of the lighter song or the lesser 
piano morceau, Fortunately for Cadman, he consid- 
ered his knowledge too limited at first to do the am- 
bitious things he preferred, and so he set himself to 
composing in a more limited frame, studying all the 
while and strengthening his hold on counterpoint 
and instrumentation. His first piano sonata and 
trio have seen the light of day, and two completed 
operas are in his portfolio, awaiting a chance to be 
heard. Such works show that Cadman, the writer 
of salable ballads and piano pieces, has ideals higher 
than the hunger for easy popularity and facile 
profits. 

This week Cadman was in New York and gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, together with the Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather, who sang his songs, while he 
talked and played Indian music and performed ac- 


companiments to his lyrics, and the piano part in his 
trio. Cadman’s career is one of success and teaches 
a lesson to every youthful American composer who 
thinks that fame and ducats can be had only by con- 
triving “rag time” or manufacturing a winning 
grand opera for a $10,000 prize. 

Another Entente 

A few days ago we remarked to C. M. Tremaine, 
director of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music (run under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Association of Piano Mer- 
chants), that the piano dealers and manufacturers 
of this country are narrow because they do not en- 
deavor to know anything about music. Mr. Tre- 
maine asked whether it ever had struck us that the 
musicians of this country are narrow because they 
do not endeavor to know anything about the piano 
dealers and manufacturers. It never had struck us, 
but we saw the force of the argument and the big 
possibilities that beckoned in the co-operation of 
musical and mercantile powers. For just such a 
purpose has the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music been established, with headquarters 
at the Tilden Buiding, 105 West Fortieth street. “It 
is an organization which does just what its name 
implies,” said Mr. Tremaine; “our aim is not sec- 
tional ; we are not press agents, and we are not act- 
ing as piano salesmen. Anything that may help the 
cause of good music enlists our interest and enthu- 
siastic aid.” The plan is such a thoroughly fine and 
helpful one that we asked Mr. Tremaine to write a 
paper for the Musicat Courier, setting forth his 
ideas at greater length, and his article is printed in 
another column. Read it, and if you have useful 
thoughts after your perusal, communicate with Mr. 
Tremaine. Fle is in the field for suggestions. 

“Lucky it Wasn’t the ‘1812’ Overture” 

The caption above was written by Bert Leston 
Taylor, and it adorned a paragraph which he quoted 
in his “Line O’Type or Two,” from the Las Vegas 
(N. M.) Optic, as follows: 

Several persons about Las Vegas who did not attend 
the band concert last night were startled by hearing a 
half dozen shots fired about 9 o’clock. There was no 
shooting scrape, the shots being fired by John Cook, snare 
drummer for the band, in the descriptive “Hunting Scene.” 


Germany's Reprisals 


We understand that Bach, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn are to be boycotted henceforth in Ger- 
many. It has just been remembered there that Bach 
wrote “French” and “English” suites for piano and 
also an “Italian” concerto, while Mendelssohn com- 
posed “Italian” and “Scotch” symphonies and a 
“Hebrides” overture, and Beethoven traitorously 
arranged Scotch songs and dedicated one of his 
symphonies to the London Philharmonic Society. 


Our Musical Conditions 


We are glad to be able to say that the plea which 
we made in this column recently, for a poor young 
girl whose greatest crime is that she plays the violin 
very well, has been followed by practical results. 
Two managers wrote to us about her, and one of 
them not only has given her a chance to appear with 
a New York symphony orchestra very soon, but 
also has promised her other engagements to follow 
shortly. 

We know another offending young woman, a 
singer, also poor, young, American, of attractive 
personality, who speaks and sings English, German, 
French and Italian, has a repertoire of forty lyric 
and coloratura grand opera roles, and lived in 
Europe for ten years, where she received her train- 
ing and appeared successfully at many of the opera 
houses. She sang for us not long ago, and among 
other things she performed amazingly well (and 
from memory) was the inordinately long and tre- 
mendously difficult music of Zerbinetta, from 
Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.” There seems to be 


nothing for this young woman to do in her own 
country. Why? 
Honoring the Great 

The flags were up last Thursday. It may have 
been because of Columbus Day and it may have 
been to celebrate the 7ooth installment of “Varia- 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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NEW TEACHERS 


tions.” 





By a recent paragraph about Engelbert Humper- 
dinck and one about a pupil of Gounod, the fact is 
brought to mind that the leading contemporary com- 
posers of our day do not, as a rule, labor much in the 
role of educators and helpers of the younger musi- 
cians of this generation. In America our represent- 
ative composers usually have been connected with 
collegiate institutions, but rarely with schools dedi- 
cated solely to music. Chiefly in France and Bel- 
gium the renowned composers and virtuosos have 
served also as pedagogues, and in Russia the same 
system obtained until the outbreak of the war. In 
Berlin the newspaper critics of music mostly are en- 
gaged in one form or another of vocal coaching, 
piano teaching or theoretical instruction, and the re- 
sults have justified the custom. 

Some of the American critics of music (especially 
those in Chicago) have pupils, but seem to be sensi- 
tive about publishing that fact. There is no more 
exalted vocation than that of a teacher—the kind of 
teacher who knows, and who is able to impart his 
knowledge to his disciples. 

There are enough teachers of mere technic and of 
harmony ; what we need is more teachers of music, 
its meaning, its nature, its application, and its 
esthetic and spiritual interpretation. Music critics 
and experienced musicians who are not necessarily 
concert performers could fill that need sufficiently. 
Too many of our young concert artists mount the 
platform equipped only with mechanical facility and 
with ideas assimilated without change from a studio 
ridden teacher who knows only one version of every- 
thing, and that version generally an antiquated ex- 
ample of a particular method or school. 

Why could not classes in interpretation be formed 
by keen minded, broadly experienced, and widely 
traveled musical experts like Philip Hale, Reginald 
de Koven, Henry T. Finck, Redfern Mason, of San 
Francisco, and H. T. Parker, of Boston, to take in 
hand the graduates from schools and teachers’ stu- 
dios, and in a species of “conferences” overhaul 
their performances practically, and criticise them 
from the same standards by which they would be 
judged in public? The men named above are espe- 
cially capable of such work. Hale plays piano and 
organ; De Koven is a composer, pianist and con- 
ductor; Finck plays piano, Mason is a theorist of 
uncommon thoroughness, etc. The idea bears con- 
sideration and development. 





——_o— 


OUR EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 





Our new monthly educational section, inaugurated 
last week, has called forth many letters of approba- 
tion and congratulation. The articles in the supple- 
ment were commented upon enthusiastically, and the 
MacDermid song and Lorel piano piece received 
equally warm endorsement. Only one letter con- 
tained censure. It was from a manager, and he asked 
why he and his confréres as a body were not given 
credit for having helped in the musical uplift of 
America. The managers are credited herewith, but 
they should remember that, as a rule, uplifting is its 
own reward. 


—--— ®—— — 


Debussy now is on most of the piano recital pro- 
grams. Will that hasten his artistic demise? Note 
Rubinstein, Moszkowski, the Liszt rhapsodies, the 
Tausig transcriptions, nearly all of Mendelssohn’s 
piano music and a large percentage of that of Schu- 
mann, 
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AN UNFAIR MANAGERIAL TRICK 


It has been reported in the daily papers that 
Emmy Destinn has been detained in Austria because 
of local war restrictions and will be unable to come 
to America to fill her concert and operatic engage- 
ments. Her manager, Charles L. Wagner, has had 
the United States Government, through its State 
Department, request the Austrian authorities to al- 
low Mme. Destinn to return to the United States, 
and he has had the assurance of this department 
that Mme. Destinn would be allowed to return. 
Mme. Destinn’s tour, as booked by Manager Wag- 
ner, extends from coast to coast and continues 
throughout the entire season. He was surprised last 
week to receive a letter from a local manager in a 
town not very far from New York, stating that the 
local manager had received a letter from a man- 
agerial firm in New York, stating positively that 
Mme. Destinn would not be able to return to the 
United States and that all her dates had been can- 
celled. The letter of the managerial office stated 
that they had called up on the telephone the Wagner 
office in New York and had been informed by Mr. 
Wagner that the press reports were correct and that 
he had cancelled all of Mme. Destinn’s dates. Al- 
though this date of Mme. Destinn’s is many months 
off, this New York firm urged the engagement at 
once of another singer, who was under its direction, 
to take the place of Mme. Destinn. The local man- 
ager immediately communicated with the Wagner 
office in New York and found that not only had the 
New York managerial firm made a false statement 
in asserting that it had called up the Wagner office, 
but that Wagner had every assurance from the 
State Department at Washington that the Austrian 
Government would allow Mme. Destinn to return. 
Mr. Wagner has been making strenuous efforts 
through the authorities in Washington to have Mme. 
Destinn released and he has the assurance of the 
authorities that she will be able to return. Al- 
though some of Mme. Destinn’s engagements in the 
early part of the season have been cancelled, many 
of them come later, and from all reports which 
Manager Wagner has received she will be here to 
fillthem. The point here is that the managerial firm 
took advantage of the situation by making a false 
statement in its efforts to have the local manager 
repudiate his contract with Wagner. 

Local managers who have Destinn dates can rest 
assured that if they will communicate directly with 
Charles L. Wagner he will tell them the exact situa- 
tion. If Mme. Destini is unable to return to the 
United States to fill the dates that have been con- 
tracted for her, Manager Wagner will not only tell 
them the truth, but will assist them in every way 
possible to secure a suitable substitute. It is un- 
fortunate that a managerial office of standing will 
misrepresent conditions in order to try to book its 


artists. 
o-— 


FAILURE OF A CONSERVATORY 


The head of the Bostelmann Conservatory of 
Music, at Corning, N. Y., has issued the following 
circular letter. It is well worth reading. A very 
human document, one throwing a great deal of light 
upon the business of music and the struggle neces- 
sary to make this same business go hand in hand 
with that illusive thing commonly known as the 
“art of music.” It is a story of failure—yet there 
may be those who read in it a story of success: 

Rochester, N. Y., October 14, 1916. 
To the Creditors and Stock Subscribers, The Bostelmann 
Conservatory of Music, Corning, N. Y.: 

LApIEs AND GENTLEMEN—I herewith sever my relations 
with the Bostelmann Conservatory of Music. My reasons 
for taking this step are: 

First—Inability to meet obligations due to lack of finan- 
cial and moral support; and 

Second—Inability to continue to give the business the 
necessary energy and attention to carry it on. 

I would suggest that the creditors and stockholders im- 








mediately come together and decide upon the steps neces- 
sary to protect their interests. : 

I hereby offer to transfer to a trustee or assignee of 
the creditors and stock subscribers all my interests in the 
real property and other assets and to cancel all ipdebted- 
ness Owing to me. 

The property properly conserved is entirely adequate 
to pay all indebtedness, including the stock subscriptions. 

The property consists of: 


The real estate, valued at........... $12,000.00 
The equipment, valued at.......... 3,500.00 
Current accounts and other assets... 5,000.00 

Ltn NE ces cwas s . . . $20,500.00 

The indebtedness consists of : 

PRE IOI ok vicxeks oe tisencderes $3,300.00 
Bonds secured by mortgages........ 7,300.00 
Bills payable and stock subscriptions. 5,725.00 


eee viateenccubet $16,325.00 


Total amount 





Balance of assets over liabilities. $4,175.00 

The most valuable asset is the good will. The Con- 
servatory as a school of music has acquired a reputation 
second to none. It includes the combined efforts of my 
whole family for more than a quarter of a century. It 
also includes years of the best efforts of my life. 

Under proper business management, and with proper 
financial support, and moral support from the people of 
Corning, the business will undoubtedly continue to grow 
and prosper. Whether this result is attained depends upon 
the creditors and stock subscribers. 

My best efforts in the administration of the business 


have been criticised. Nevertheless, if I can hereafter be 


of any aid or assistance, I am at the service of creditors 
and stockholders. 

I am one of the largest, if not the largest, creditor. I 
have put into the business thousands of dollars. All that 
am I sacrificing. 

It is with great sorrow, humiliation and regret that I 
take this step. But after taking counsel with my best and 
truest friends, and giving it the most careful thought and 
consideration, it appears to me to be the only course open 
to me. y 

The present registration is less than 150, when, to meet 
current and other expenses it should be 300. This lack 
of registration can be accounted for principally because 
of the restrictions safeguarding the spread of infantile 
paralysis; also the change of school hours now effective. 

I have become a resident of Rochester. I have formed 
My Roch- 
ester duties demand all my time and all my best efforts 
of mind and body. To undertake to continue the man- 
agement of the Bostelmann Conservatory of Music with- 
out sufficient support from the public would result only in 
making a complete failure in Corning and a complete fail- 
ure in Rochester. I cannot sacrifice my entire future. I 
must do the Rochester work. I must give up the Corning 
I owe this to myself, my family, and also owe it 


what seems to be permanent connections there, 


work. 
to all persons interested in any manner in the Bostelmann 
Conservatory. 
papers to Miss L. B. Woodward, who has heretofore very 
capably filled the position of Registrar, and she is now 
in charge. She fully understands all matters connected 
with the business and affairs of the Conservatory, and will 


I have turned over the keys, books and 


give the creditors and stock subscribers all needed infor- 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 





mation. Faithfully yours, 
Joun C. BosteLMANN. 
Theo Henrion’s Piano Recital 
Times Tribune 
His readings are not He showed some feeling 


marked by much grace or and not a little delicacy of 


or changed by the compiler.] 
Cello Recital of Michael Penha 


Tribune 
His playing degenerated 
into a flippancy which was 
disrespectful to the music. 


Times 
The interest of his con- 
cert suffered a good deal... 
from the paucity of music 
written for the instrument. 


Times 
His tone is not always 
beautiful, especially on the 
lower strings. 
Times 
His tone is not always 
beautiful, especially on the 
lower strings. 
Sun 
His style is most advanta- 
geously heard in sentiment- 
al, slow music. 
Tribune 
His playing degenerated 
into a flippancy which, etc. 


Times 

His style is polished and 
musical. He plays with sin- 
cerity and without affecta- 
tion, 

American 

He selected from a lim- 
ited library a list of inter- 
esting and enjoyable works. 


American 
He exhibited a glorious 
tone. 


Herald 
His tone, except in the 
higher positions, is excel- 
lent, 
Herald 
He is at his best when 
playing light, graceful music. 


Sun 
He showed himself to be 
serious in his attitude to- 
ward his art. 


Anna Case’s Song Recital 


Tribune 
Her singing of the aria, 
‘Angels, Ever Bright and 
Fair,” was an exquisite ac- 
complishment. 
Tribune 
Perhaps in “Réselein, 
Réselein,” she reaches the 
height of her accomplish- 
ment. 


Evening World 
She must learn how to 
absorb a song into her con- 
sciousness and interpret it 
for us with proper under- 
standing... . 
Evening Sun , 
Her “Angels, Ever Bright 
and Fair” was one of the 
most perfect bits of soprano 
singing heard in years. 


Times 
A little more simplicity 
would have been better in 
“Angels, Ever Bright and 
Fair.” 
Times 
There were occasions 
when the quality of her sus- 
tained tones in “Réselein, 
Roéselein” was not main- 
tained with purity and even- 
ness, 
Evening Mail 
Her interpretations show 
in general both intelligence 
and a fine restraint. 


Times 
A little more simplicity 
would have been better, etc. 


poetic feeling, mood. 
Tribune Sun 
Proved himself to be an He had little of value to 
artist of evident musicianly offer. 
instincts. 
Tribune Sun 


There was an abundance His finger work was by 
of technical proficiency. no means smooth. 
Herald Sun 
His _ pianissimo 


effects His tone was hard 


were beautiful. 
Samuel Gardner’s Violin Recital 


Evemng Mail American 

He is a straightforward, 
sincere and well equipped 
musician. 


His style is yet immature. 


Tribune American 


He played the Tschai- He made departures in 


kowsky concerto like a vet tempo and emphasis 


eran, 


espe- 
cially noticeable in the first 
movement of the Tschai 
kowsky concerto, 


Eddy Brown, Violinist, at Manhattan Opera 


Evening Mail 
Mr, Brown won much ap- 
plause with 


Evening Sun 
Eddy Brown played Men- 
concerto and 


Mendelssohn's — delssohn’s 


concerto and a cheap, gym- pleased the house with a 


nastic encore. Bach encore. 
Evening Mail Tribune 
He has much to learn be- 


fore he can lay claim to real 


He again proved himself 
an artist of fine attainments, 
distinction as a musician, 


THAT “OPUS III” 


Why do our concert pianists give us so often Bee- 





thoven’s op. 111 sonata, and so seldom Schumann’s 
The reason must be that the 
latter is too musically deep and too forbiddingly 
intellectual to permit of comfortable interpretation, 
At present there are very few pianists able to re- 
flect the true spirit of the Schumann pages in the 
F sharp minor sonata. The pianist 


F sharp minor sonata. 


who comes 
nearest to accomplishing the monumental task is 
Leopold Godowsky, and it is to be hoped that he 
will place the great opus on his program frequent- 
ly this winter. Carl Friedberg, Rudolph Ganz, 
Ernst Schelling, Mme. Carrefio and Olga Samaroff 
are other keyboard artists in whose hands Schu- 
mann is bound to fare especially well. 
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THE BYSTANDER 











That Town of Gary—“Doubling in the Brass”—Jericho 
Blasts—Father or Son? 

come out of Gary, Indiana. The 

for instance, and now a letter to 


Remarkable things 


Gary plan for schools, 
the “Bystander,” in which one of the town's gentle musical 
defense of whistling as an artistic 
‘Bystander” 
two or thre “Nar- 
cissus record for band with whistling obligato,” and Percy 


Grainger’s “Marching Song of Democracy,” a composition 


isters to the 
art, for she feels that it was attacked by the ‘ 
months ago in some remarks anent a 


springs 


that would have been written for whistlers if Percy had 
not changed his mind and written it for something else. 


Far be it from the Bystander to attack whistling. Hav- 
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ing been addicted to copious whistling from earliest boy- 
hood (rather artistically, too; if I do say so, who 
shouldn’t) I experience the greatest sympathy with any- 
body who likes to whistle and insists on whistling. I must 
also confess to a still greater sympathy for those who 
have to hear them and don’t want to. The Gary lady 
does not think much of the “bird stuff.” She whistles 
songs and _ specially-to-be-whistled compositions of her 
own. In fact, she goes still farther, saying “I can also 
add that I have whistled offeratories (the spelling is hers) 
in (three denominations) Protestant churches sixty-eight 
times reaching from here to central Michigan.” Which 
shows not only that the lady from Gary is surely the cham- 
pion long distance whistler of these United States, but also 
that she has something on the New York pastors when it 
comes to providing new attractions to drag the reluctant 
congregation into church, . 
* * * * * 

You remember in the second act of “Carmen,” Don José 
does not arrive on the scene for quite a little time after 
the curtain goes up. Then you hear him singing that jolly 
unaccompanied little tune about the dragoon of Alcazar 
(or something like that) which Bizet also used for the in- 
termezzo preceding this second act. By the way, did you 
ever hear a Don José who was not a trifle anxious about 
the pitch of that final G? 

In Milan not so long ago a tenor named Schiabazzi took 
advantage of this respite from labors to do a double act, 
a la vaudeville. He sang the first act of “Carmen” at the 
Teatro Fossati, ripped off his costume, jumped into eve- 
ning clothes and taxi, drove to the Teatro Lirico, sang two 
songs on the program there, reversed the taxi, suit and 
costume process and arrived back at the Teatro Fossati 
in time, thanks to the usual long entr’acte and the little 
vacation mentioned above, to troll his lay outside the gate 
of Lilas Pastia’s inn. 

Indeed, Italy is progressing in matters of art. 

* * o- + * 

The Italian musical papers are full of paragraphs stating 
that this, that and the other operatic artist is not available 
at present because of service in the army. Binks sug- 
gests that they ought all to have been organized in one 
battalion and marched around the walls of Gorizia, when 
very likely it would have followed the example of Jericho 
circumstances and fallen without all that 


under similar 


long and bloody struggle. 
’ “ * * * 

The London Daily Express is responsible for the state- 
ment that somebody named Darewski “will soon produce 
the most wonderful invention in the world of musical me- 
chanics since the coming of the automatic piano player.” 
The inventor’s name is a trifle suspicious, though the Ex- 
press is careful not to say whether he is Pa Darewski or 


Son Darewski. Byron HAGEL. 





Leila Holterhoff, an Example of 
Ambition Undeterred by Obstacles 


Leila Holterhoff is unique among musicians, having been 
deprived of her sight in infancy. She, nevertheless, came 
to a realization soon that one can accomplish much with- 
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out the use of this faculty, like Helen Keller, has dem- 
onstrated the truth and wisdom of her theory. She has 
been educated in America and Europe, and this instruction 
has been unusuaily broad. She is what one may call a 
scholar and a musician in the full sense of the words. 

Possessed of unusual physical beauty, Miss Holterhoff 
makes an attractive stage picture. Contrary to the atti- 
tude of most blind persons, she gives no indication of her 
affliction to the audience and, even in conversation, one 
would hardly suspect that this charming woman, so happy 
and contented, is unable to see. 

Miss Holterhoff is a pianist as well as a singer, but ‘it is 
as an interpreter of song that she has especially endeared 
herself to the musical world. Her voice possesses unusual 
beauty. It is rich and sympathetic in quality, and her dic- 
tion is true and correct. 

Ballet Russe Returns 
(Continued from page 5.) 
music. A wonderful stage picture is “Sadko,” and not 
only is the bottom of the sea suggested in the setting, but 
the idea is carried out also in the constant undulatory 
movements of the persons, who seem to sway unceasingly 
to the ebb and flow of the waves. A novel and charming 
effect is the final bit, when a large shell, in which are Sadko 
and his lady love, rises to the surface of the waters. The 
music is descriptive and yet melodious, one of Rimsky’s 
most brilliant scores. 

Old friends were with us again in “Le Spectre de la 
Rose,” delightfully interpreted by Mlle. Lopokova and M. 
Gavrilow, and “Scheherazade,” in which Adolf Bolm and 
Flore Revalles carried off the chief honors, as formerly. 
The music was read superbly by the orchestra (a strikingly 
capable body), led by- Pierre Monteux, a leader of marked 
gifts, chief among which are poetical insight and fluent 





phrasing. 





Gatti-Casazza’s Announcement 
(Continued from page 5.) 

ducting. Two other novelties promised before January 1 
are Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini’—in which Mme. 
Alda will sing the title part, Martinelli in the role of Paolo, 
and Amato the chief baritone role—and “Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris,” which will be sung in the new arrangement by Richard 
Strauss. This work will be performed in German with 
Mme. Kurt as Iphigenia, supported by Sembach, Weil and 
3raun, Bodanzky conducting. It is probable that “Elisir 
d’Amore” will be revived in the early part of the season 
with Bori, Caruso, Scotti and Didur. Sunday evening con- 
certs will begin as usual with the commencement of the 
season, Richard Hagemann again conducting. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza said that it is probable that Miss Bori 
will make her reappearance after her long and unfortunate 
illness during the first two weeks of the season, though 
the particular role which she will sing has not yet been 
decided upon. Geraldine Farrar will return to the Met- 
ropolitan at the beginning of January, and “Thais” will be 
revived for her. Mme. Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura, 
will not rejoin the company until February. 





Matzenauer and Carrefio to Open Newark Series 


Margarete Matzenauer and Teresa Carrefio are to be 
heard in the first of a series of six musicale-receptions 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., on Monday eve- 
ning, October 23. The remaining artists and the dates of 
their appearances are as follows: November 20, Mary 
Jordan and Lada; December 11, Maud Powell and Theo 
Karle; January 22, Anna Case and Charles Gilbert Spross; 
February 19, Pasquale Amato and an artist who has not 
yet been announced; March 26, Frieda Hempel and Mil- 
dred Dilling. Mildred Steele Allen will be the official 
accompanist for the series. 





Mme. Devine’s Studio Work Resumed 





Lena Doria Devine has returned for work in her stu- 
dio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York. 
Among the new comers this season with good voices is 
Virginia Storck, of Seattle, Her voice has been styled 
exceptional by critics, and a future is predicted for her. 
Mme. Devine will resume her pupil’s recitals in No- 
vember, 





Duncanizing Symphony 


The Russian ballet never has done anything in such 
atrocious taste as Isadore Duncan exhibited when she 
tried to make such masterworks as Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony and a scene from Wagner's “Tristan and 
Isolde” the background to her’ incongruous dancing and 
gesticulating—New York Evening Post, 


EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


BARITONE. 
Booxines Season 1917-1918 Now Open. 
361 Wesr 46rTnH St., New York, Tet. 1589 Bryant 
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Rudolph Ganz’s Piano Art 





Local pianodom crowded Carnegie Hall last Sunday 
afternoon, October 15, in order to greet Rudolph Ganz, 
whose annual appearances in New York have g:ven him a 
metropolitan popularity fully on a par with that which he 
enjoys throughout the rest of the United States. 

Ganz is one of those indefatigable students who, no 
matter how brilliant his technic, how deep his musical 
knowledge, or how extensive his repertoire, never thinks 
there is nothing left for him to acquire. This season 
he seems to be in possession of even more incisivenes; 
and definite musical purpose than formerly, and the result 
is shown in readings that impress markedly and convince 
deeply. Thought, sanity, and analytical insight are out- 
standing characteristics of the Ganz style, and they be- 
come more and more gratefully evident as the seasons 
pass. Emotional participation is not absent from the art- 
ist’S renderings, but it is the kind of emotion which stays 
within legitimate boundaries and never permits itself to 
slop over or to make a cheap bid for surface response 
from the listeners. Students may well take Ganz as a 
model, for his cleanly chiseled interpretations are para- 
gons of symmetry*in form, execution, design, and upbuild- 
ing. 

Jubilant applause, betokened after every number that 
the hero of the afternoon was holding his followers faith- 
ful and winning many new ones, and numerous encores 
gave him a chance to reward the demonstrators. 

The Ganz program was made up of these compositions: 
Schumann’s “Faschingschwank,” Rachmaninoff’s second 
sonata (a turgid but earnest work), six Debussy preludes, 
two Chopin nocturnes, and “harmonies du soir” and “Ma- 
zeppa,” by Liszt. 


Recital by the De Sadlers 





One of the early recitals of the season was that of Willy 
de Sadler and his wife, Ellen de Sadler, assisted by the 
young American pianist, Jacques Jolas. At Aeolian Hall, 
October 16, Mr. de Sadler, in an aria of Gluck, a g-oup 
of German songs and a song by Tosti (sung by request) 
evinced the same vocal ability which was made apparent 
on his first appearance in America last season. Both in 
vocal and interpretative technic, Mr. de Sadler leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. His performance was thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

Mme. de Sadler made her first public appearance in 
New York. She has a voice of much natural beauty and 
considerable promise as a vocalist. She was heard to best 
advantage in songs by Sinding, Grieg and Sibelius, sung in 
the original languages. She makes a most charming ap- 
pearance on the stage, and half the battle is won for her 
even before she begins to sing. 

Mr. Jolas is a distinctly accomplished pianist, a fact 
which he proved by his intelligent playing of Beethoven's 
Thirty-two Variations, followed by capital readings of a 
Rachmaninoff prelude and a Rubinstein etude. 

There was a large audience which thoroughly appreci- 
ated the musical quality of the offerings and insisted upon 


added numbers. 





Leginska in Brooklyn Recital 

On Friday evening, October 13, Ethel Leginska was 
heard in recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, by 
an audience which completely filled the music hall and 
vigorously applauded her fine work. 

Mme. Leginska opened her program with the presto 
from Bach’s Italian concerto, which was followed by a 
brilliant reading of Beethoven’s “Pathetique Sonata.” An- 
other Beethoven number, “Ecossaises” in E flat, had to be 
repeated, and, following the Brahms’ “Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini” she was recalled until she finally 
granted an encore, The second part of her program 
consisted of Chopin numbers and the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 
VIII. But even this generous program failed to satisfy 
her audience and she graciously added a number of en- 
cores at the close. 





EMILE ONET, 
Mr. Onet, who has just opened a studio in New York, is reputed 
to be as good an equestrian as he is a vocal teacher—which speaks 
highly for his ability as an instructor. 





BIG CARNEGIE HALL AUDIENCE 
ENJOYS ANNA CASE’S SINGING 


Young American Singer Has Wide Following in 
Metropolitan Music Circles 


Just how wide the metropolitan circle of Anna Case’s 
admirers has become was amply demonstrated on Wednes- 
day evening, October 11, when Carnegie Hall was filled 
to the farthermost and uppermost place by an audience 





Photo by Mishkin, New York 
ANNA CASE, 

Soprano. 
assembled to greet this representative American soprano. 
No pains had been spared to give an attractive physical 
setting to the New York debut of the young singer as a 
recitalist, though she has been a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for several years past. The big, 
bare Carnegie Hall stage was transformed into a small 
grove of palms for the occasion. 

The program was well chosen to set off the beauties of 
Miss Case’s voice and powers of interpretation. She gave 
great vocal pleasure to the big Carnegie Hall audience, both 
to the discriminating listener and the less easily pleased, 
and every evidence that in her are the possibilities of only 
the best in the vocal art. 

“Lamento,” “Ariana” (Monteverde), “Se tu m’ ami” ( Per- 
golese), and recitative and aria from “Theodora” (Handel) 
justified, with their lovely tonal coloring, smooth legatos 
and insinuated feeling the prolonged applause which met 
the first appearance on the stage of the singer. Rubin- 
stein’s “Es blinkt der Thau,” of the German group, was 
beautifully done; Schumann’s “Roéselein, Réselein,” and 
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“Mondnacht,” Brahms’ “Vergebliches Staendchen,” the 
others of the German group likewise were well sung; 
Swedish songs, “Prinzessen” (Soderman); “Synnove’s 
Song,” Kjerulf ; “Dalposka” (Old Swedish folk dance), and 
a Norwegian folksong, “Mountain Song,” followed, and 
into these Miss Case infused a captivating native charm; 
French songs adapt themselves particularly to the singer’s 
voice and style; “Il Neige” (Bemberg), “Le Baiser” 
(Thomas), and “A des oiseaux” (Hiie) were irresistible in 
their delicate suggestion as Miss Case sang them. 

American composers were assigned the last place on 
the program. Russell’s “The Sacred Fire,” Manney’s “Or- 
pheus With His Lute” (“Henry VIII"), Foster’s “One 
Golden Day,” MacDowell’s “Slumber Song,” and Spross’ 
“That’s the World in June,” represented these. 

No exaggeration lurks in the statement that Miss Case’s 
New York debut won a distinct triumph for the beautiful 
American girl whose technical equipment is an achievement 
for American training as well as for her own innate ability 
and gifts. This young singer is unquestionably on the way 
to becoming artistically among the first concert singers in 
the land. It indicates no small degree of progress to have 
given a first New York recital of such proportions as did 
Anna Case. 

Charles Gilbert Spross was at the piano. 








“Trio of the Garden” Recital, October 31 


Lois May Alden, founder of the Garden School and 
the “Trio of the Garden,” announces that there will be 
a recital on October 31, at 3:30 o'clock, at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York. 

One of the special features of the program will be an 
address by Winifred Sackville Stoner on “Natural Educa 
tion.” Miss Alden and Mrs. Stoner have consolidated, 
and, beginning with January 1, they will open the Garden 
School of Columbus, S. C. 


Another Rogers Pupil Secures Choir Position 


Gordon Stevens, pupil of Francis Rogers, has secured 
the position of baritone soloist in Trinity Church, New 
Haven, Conn. This adds another to the long list of 
Rogers pupils who are occupying prominent choir positions 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra is an orchestra in every sense of 
the word. They play brilliantly, they 
have a conductor who is a man of 
force, and they will be warmly wel- 
comed the next time they return.”— 
Chicago Post. 
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Klibansky Artist-Pupil Gives Matinee Recital—Schutz 
and Dadmun at Chickering Hall—Florence E. Gale 
Removes—Parson Price Pupil a Spy?—Edmund J. 
Myer in New York—Henry Meyn at Mohonk 
House—More Warford Pupils Succeed—Mehan 
Matters—Ella May Minert in New York— 
Notes 


Anne Murray Hahn was the only vocalist at the October 
i1 matinee recital at the Wanamaker auditorium. This 
young woman, who has a fine contralto voice of wide 
range, sang the aria from “Nadeschda,” by Thomas; two 
songs by Alexander Russell, concert director at Wana- 
maker’s, and a novelty, “Night,” by Signe Lund. In all 
of these selections Miss Hahn served to sustain the splen- 
did reputation of the Klibansky artists. Like all of these, 
she sings with finish, style, clear diction and real sym- 
pathy. 

Cornelius Estill contributed several piano solos. 


Schutz and Dadmun at Chickering Hall 


Christine Schutz, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, with Marion Sims, accompanist, gave the vocal num- 
bers at the Chickering Hall recitals of October 11 and 
October 14. Miss Schutz (in private life Mrs. Dadmun) 
sang a group of French songs; two by Coleridge-Taylor, 
and a group by American composers, displaying a voice 
of unusual quality allied with winning personality. 

Mr. Dadmun sang French, Russian and American songs, 
the original “Song of the Flea” (Moussorgsky) scoring. 
Together this artist couple sang duets by Smith and 
Walthew, the pathos of “Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing,” bringing a surge of feeling to many in the audience. 

Homer E. Williams, musical director, with the aid of 
the Chickering-Ampico reproducing piano, played numbers 
by Liszt and Chopin. 

Florence E, Gale Removes 

Florence E. Gale has removed to her residence-studio, 
234 West Seventy-fifth street, and resumed teaching Oc- 
Miss Gale is the well-known exponent of the 


school, having been that master’s personal 
She has appeared in chamber concerts with the 


tober 2. 
Leschetizky 
pupil. 
Kneisel Quartet and other leading musical organizations. 


Parson Price Pupil a Spy? 


Artemesia Bowen, recently returned from vocal study, 
followed by operatic debut in London and in German, 
French and Italian cities, was held up in Naples and sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination as a possible German 
spy. The difficulty began when an inspector of passports 
decided that her picture did not look like herself. He said, 
“It is a very pretty picture, Madame. You are a very 
handsome lady, but neither one of you looks like the 
She was finally honorably discharged with many 
apologies. 


other.” 


Miss Bowen holds a_ medical 


She is expected in New York soon. 


A unique fact is that 


diploma. 


Edmund J. Myer in New York 


Edmund J. Myer has returned from the Pacific Coast 
and reopened his studio, 703 Carnegie Hall, for the winter. 
Mr. Myer hereafter will spend his summers on the Coast 
and winters in New York, as he says the cool summers 
of Seattle attract him, and he has a large following in 
that locality. 

Theo Karle is now with him, working on the programs 
for his many coming engagements. 


Heinrich Meyn at Mohonk House 


Heinrich Meyn, baritone, who has appeared at various 
summer concerts this season, sang recently at Mohonk 
Lake Mountain House. Mr. Meyn assisted in a beautiful 
program, his numbers including songs by Homer, Haile, 
Weingartner, Messager and Bizet. 

After insistent applause Mr. Meyn was forced to add 
three encores 

Mr. Meyn will appear this season under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg, who has booked this artist al- 
ready in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Erie, 
New York and other Middle Western cities. 


More Warford Pupils Succeed 


Elizabeth Eckel, soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Washington, N. J., 
and Martha Voight, as a member of the Sherwood Con- 
cert Company in a coast-to-coast tour. 


Mehan Matters 


The Mehan “critic class” will be resumed Friday, Oc- 
tober 20, at 11 a. m,, in Suite 70, Carnegie Hall. These 
classes are of special benefit to young singers and are full 
of illustrations and humor. Any one who knows Mr. 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 











1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1976-17 will be the Jubilee Year of The 
Philharmonic Society, whose musical activities have been 
continuous since 1842. This anniversary will be fittingly 
celebrated by a festival series of five concerts, four of 
which will be incluled in the regular subscription series 
on Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday Even- 
ings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the sixth 
season by Josef Stransky, will continue to maintain the 
high artistic standards which have adinittedly placed it in 
the front rank of the world’s orchestras. The programmes 
will again profit by Mr. pom pee rare skill in arrange- 
ment and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest rank 
will be engaged for these concerts. I 





THE RICHARD STRAUSS 
NEW ALPINE SYMPHONY 


This latest work of Richard Strauss was announced 
for production by ‘Ihe Philharmonic Society last year, 
but through prevailing conditions the orchestral parts 
were delayed in arriving in this country and were not 
received until after the close of the season. The entire 
material is now in the hands of the Society, and this 
composers will receive its 
he Philharmonic Orchestra 








reatest of livin 
production by 


work of the 
first New Yor' 


at one of its earliest concerts. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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Mehan understands how interesting he makes all things 
referring to vocal study. 

Last week the Mehans gave the first of a series of 
informal musicales at the suburban residence and home 
for students, 523 Riverdale avenue, Yonkers. Those who 
took part were Helen Moran, soprano; Elliot Shaw, bari- 
tone; Charles Briner, tenor; Henry Kirby Davies, bari- 
tone, and Eva Lynn, soprano. A large audience was 
present and enjoyed the program rendered by the pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mehan. 


Ella May Minert in New York 

Ella May Minert, who studied with James Stephen 
Martin, of Pittsburgh, and has been spending the summer 
in the South, arrived in the metropolis last week. She 
has been heard by various critics and musical authorities, 
as well as by leading teachers, and highly praised for her 
fine voice, finish and style. She sings a low A and a 
high G with equal ease. She has poise and distinctive 
style, and sang “The Star” with especial success. 

Notes 

Frank Harratt, organist at the Chapel of the Interces- 
sion, Washington Heights, who has spent the last two 
years at Liberty, N. Y., recovering from a serious ill- 
ness, resumed his position at this Chapel October 15. 

Edmund Jaques, organist and musical director of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, is on the road to complete 
recovery, following past illness. 

Johanna Bayerlee, a pupil of Garcia, Stockhausen and 
Cortesi, has issued an interesting circular, referring by 
permission to such well-known authorities as Bella Alten, 
Anton van Rooy, George Henschel and Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck. 





LEGINSKA AND KARLE AS CO-STARS 


Temperamental Pianist and Electrifying Tenor Arouse 
Extraordinary Enthusiasm 





Two young artists, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Theo 
Karle, tenor, appeared at the Sunday night concert of the 
Manhattan Opera House on October 13, and scored re- 
markable successes, the house rising at the pair, as the 
saying goes, and overwhelming them with really thun- 
derous demonstrations of approval, 

Leginska, who is an established favorite here, had a 
chance in Chopin and Liszt selections, to exhibit her fire, 
sentiment, and glittering technical mastery, and she fasci- 
nated her hearers as completely as usual, 
her frenetically. 

Theo Karle, on the other hand, is a comparative new 


They encored 


comer in New York, but he won his spurs instantaneously 
Aside 
from his attractive and manly ways, always welcome in 


with “Celeste Aida” and the “Pagliacci” arioso, 


a tenor, Karle’s claims to pronounced recognition are a 
voice of singular sweetness infused with warmth, a rare 
command of singing art, and a freshness and zest in de- 
livery that are inspiriting and irresistible. He is without 
question one of the tenor “finds” of the day. 

The orchestra, benefiting from the several concerts in 
which it has played together, is now in most excellent 
shape, and does capital work under the firm, authoritative 
direction of Oscar Spirescu. Sunday evening the number 
of particular interest was Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, 
a work not new to New York, but played here for the first 
time on this occasion under a Roumanian conductor. It 
was done with tremendous dash and fire and called forth 
prolonged applause. 

Jean ten Have’s American Debut 
at Cincinnati, October 20 


Much interest is being manifested both locally and 
abroad as the time draws near for the initial appearance 
of Jean ten Have, the distinguished violinist, who is the 
first of the Cincinnati Conservatory Music faculty to ap- 
pear in a concert this season. The date chosen for Mr. 
ten Have’s American debut is October 20, at Emery Audi- 
torium, Cincinnati. Mr. ten Have has chosen a delightful 
program, one of his numbers, “Aubade,” being his own 
composition. George Leighton, also of the Conservatory 
faculty and who is so well known to Cincinnatians, will 
preside at the piano. 





Tickets for Free Artist Recitals at Malkin School 





The Malkin Music School requests all those who wish 
to receive tickets for the free artist recitals to be given 
at the school to send their names to the management im- 
mediately. 
Louisa Hopkins and Florence 

Leonard at Ogunquit 


When Louisa Hopkins and Florence Leonard returned 
to their Philadelphia studios this fall, they had the satis- 
faction of knowing that their summer at Ogunquit, Me., 
had been one of benefit. At this Maine resort their school 


of music attracted many who spend the summer time in 
study. During the latter part of August the chorus, or- 
ganized by Frederick W. Wodell (who was associated with 
Miss Hopkins and Miss Leonard as head of the vocal 
department) presented “Martha” in concert form, The 
affair was a genuine success, to judge from the various 
press opinions expressed regarding the work. The Ogun- 
quit News closed its account of the event thus: “Mr. 
Wodell and his associates, Florence Leonard (the pianist 
of the “Martha” Chorus) and Miss Hopkins, of the fac- 
ulty of the Ogunquit Summer School of Music, have 
proved, by their performances in recital and concert this 
season, that they are artists, and worthy of confidence of 
all who may be seeking the assistance of first class pro- 
fessional instructors in voice and piano.” 


Edward E. Treumann a Busy Artist 


Edward E. Treumann, concert pianist and teacher, who 
just opened his new studio at 1042 St. Nicholas avenue, New 
York, has received far more applications for lessons than 
World renowned pianists have 
with like the fol 


in any previous season, 


honored Mr. Treumann testimonials 


lowing: 
New York, April ra, 
It gives me great pleasure to recommend Mr. Edward E. Treumann 


1902, 


as a theoretical and practical instructor and excellent pianist. 
Joser HorMANN 

189090 

Trew 


Vienna, March 20, 


I take pleasure in sincerely recommending Mr. Edward E 
mann as an excellent pianist and instructor. 
Emit Sauer, 


Direetor of Master School of Piano Playing 








“Mr. Karle sang 

Don Jose to Miss 

Farrar’s Carmen and won 

the pronounced favor of the 
audience, being recalled again and 


again after the Flower Song. This 


At 


Maine 
- Festival 


now celebrated young artist has also just 
sung at the Worcester Festival where he 
madea decided hit.” —Portland Evening Express, 


October 10, 1910. 
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A WORD AS TO THE AUTHOR 


Clarence Lucas is fifty years rr today, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 19, 1916. Twenty-three years ago he began writ-- 
ing for the Musical Courier an occasional letter from 
London. During the past six years he has been one of 
the New York staff of editors, and though most of his 
work consists of unsigned editorials, yet we feel that 
his name as a writer and a musician is well enough 
known to our readers to warrant us in giving him more 
than a mere paragraph on this fiftieth anniversary of his 
natal day. We have asked him to write a review of his 
musical experiences during the past fifty years, dealing 
with the great artists he has seen or met and relating 
some of the incidents during his career as a youthful 
concert pianist, an orchestral violinist, a trombonist in 
a British military band, a student in Paris, Rome and 
Berlin, a conductor of the Westminster Orchestral So- 
ciety in London, an operatic touring conductor in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and the United States, and, final- 
ly, as a music critic on the staff of the Musical Courier. 

We hardly .know whether to wish him many happy 
returns of his fiftieth birthday or not. He apparently 
looks well enough for at least one more. So far, he says 
he has never been sick and never had a headache. Touch 
wood, Clarence Lucas, touch wood! 

HESE reminiscences do not cover a stretch of fifty 
years, notwithstanding the grandiloquent title the ed- 

At least five years 
the half 


itor has given to my rambling notes, 


of infantile vacuity must be deducted from 








Paris, October, 1886, 
THIRTY YEARS BETWEEN. 


New York, October, 1916. 


century I have spent on this planet; for my memories 
of that first period lose themselves along the milky way. 
But I remember Barnum’s calliope. I can see the steam 
ascending from the siren whistles now. I believe the na- 
tives of my village called the instrument a cally-ope, 
knowing no more than I knew of Calliope, the mate of 
Thracian Céager, to whom she bore her famous son, 
Orpheus on the mountain top of Pimpleia in the days of 
old. Perhaps I may discover during the next fifty years 
why Barnum named his hideous steam organ after Calli- 
ope—alias cally-ope—mother of lutinist Orpheus. 

My father took me, when a child, to a Canadian country 
fair, where 1 heard a hogaphone, I coin that lovely word. 
It is more scholarly than “hogamaguthy,” which was the 
inventor’s title for a row of hogs selected for the pitch of 


their squeals. By prodding various hogs in succession, the 


patriot, whom his ungrateful country has forgotten, was 
able to make the animals squeal “God Save the Queen’— 
referring, of course, to Queen Victoria. I may say that 
I have since heard other national anthems grunted out 
by pigs, bifurcated and overfed. 

I remember seeing the death of Richard Wagner and 
the date of a snowshoe race announced in an afternoon 
newspaper, and I considered the race the more important 
affair. My mother said I was wrong, not because she 
knew anything about Wagner, I suspect, but because she 
disapproved of racing. But that my mother was mistaken 
was proved to me not long after, when a local critic in 
a Canadian newspaper wrote that “only a lover of Wagner 
can find any beauty in certain phrases Lucas has given to 
the bassoon’’—in an early orchestral work of mite. Thus 
was my name linked with Wagner. Of. late yedrs, how- 
ever, the advantage seems to have rested with Wagner. 

Blind Tom, the half witted negro pianist was supposed 
to be a wonderful artist in the days of my boyhood, but 
his name was not romantic enough to appeal to me, I 
was much more taken with the silver hair and beard of 
the aged pianist with the mouth filling name of Antoine 
de Kontski,—who, by the way, was born in Cracow, Rus- 
sia, exactly ninety-nine years ago this month. His great 
show piece, “The Awakening of the Lion,” was formerly 
very popular, but the old beast is lamer and tamer now 
than the wild mannered lion Don Quixote tried in vain to 


rouse. 
(To he continued) 
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Evening Sun, October 11, 1916 
“Miss Nash is worth while. 
study wil! carry her far.” 
Direction, 





FRANCES NASH’S 


First New York Recital 


“Miss Nash was an artistic success on her own merits, 
chosen line of artistic expression, and what's odd is that’ she made her listeners do the same.”—W. B. Chase, 


Her dexterity is reinforced by understanding. Her manifest capacity for 
—Sylvester Rawlings, Evening World, October 11, 19106. 


Evetyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


The young woman respected herself and her 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON 


Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 43rd St. 


Friday evening, October 27th 
at 8:15 o'clock 


ANNUAL RECITAL 


VERA BARSTOW 


PROGRAM: 
I 


PONE 5s Kio re vee Emanuel Moér 
Sonate E minor.......... Veracini 
Allegro and 
Pugnani-Kreisler 

IL. 
Symphonie Espagnole 


Ill. 
Chante Arabe ..... Walter Kramer 
Il Pleure dans Mon Coeur..... 
Debussy-Hartmann 
Caprice No. 8........ Kreutzer-Saar 
Introduction and Concert Etude 
Deh dad Wd De Beriot-von Kunits 
Nore: Miss Barstow will for the 
first time in New York play her 
Guadagnini (1734) violin. 
Josef Adler at the piano. 
KNABE PIANO. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH SINGS 


Noted Interpreter Delights His Hearers 


At Aeolian Hall, last Saturday afternoon, October 14, 
Reinald Werrenrath, that admirable dispenser of refined 
song, drew a great throng of admirers, who were regaled 
with interpretations that left nothing to be desired in point 
of intelligence, vocal skill, musical sincerity and beauty of 
voice. The Werrenrath recitals have come to be sure 
fountain heads of musical pleasure, and the joys flowed 
freely last Saturday, as the artist appeared to be in per- 
fect form, and, as ever, thoroughly reposeful, sympathetic 
and master of every phase and phrase in his well chosen 
program. 

The Old English manner and spirit were in the Werren- 
rath delivery of the fine Handel music which opened the 
proceedings, and the other ancient English numbers that 
followed were splendid examples of clear enunciation, 
straightforward sentiment, and resourceful tonal manip- 
ulation. With the Grieg lyrics, Werrenrath long ago es- 
tablished his reputation as an expert in the understanding 
of the Norwegian tonal message, and this time he even 
surpassed his former successes in that genre. 

Modern songs—when they are good—have no better 
friend or more loving interpreter than Werrenrath. In 
numbers by Kaun, Hermann, Marx, Loomis, Elgar, Sie- 
monn, Schindler, etc., the singer sounded a wide variety 
of nuances in color, expression, modulation and moods, 
and proved himself able to generate deep interest in his 
auditors even at those moments where his own art was 
far greater than that of the composer being heard. 

Today Werrenrath ranks with the most polished and 
stimulative of our song artists, and to make that asser- 
tion is only to emphasize the fact in the minds of those 
who know his work. Those who do not, are missing a 
significant artistic experience. 

The audience of last Saturday feted Werrenrath like a 
veritable king of the Lied. Richard Epstein furnished 
extraordinarily sensitive and authoritative accompani- 
ments, 

Silingardi Opera Season Opens in New Orleans 
—Meta Reddisch Again Leading Soprano 


Beginning October 31, the Silingardi Opera Company 
will give a series of seven opera performances in the 
New Orleans French Opera House, New Orleans, La., the 
closing date being November 11, During that time there 
will he five operas sung in Italian and two in French, those 
in the Italian being “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Traviata,” 
“La Sonnambula,” “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and those in French, “Carmen” and “Faust.” The leading 
artists of the company are Meta Reddisch, coloratura so- 
prano; Rosina Zotti, lyric soprano; Grace Wagner, dra- 
matic soprano; Lillian Eubank, mezzo-soprano; Bernice 
Mershon, mezzo-soprano; Tina Minconi, soprano; Forest 
Lamont, dramatic tenor; Attilio de Crezcenzo, lyric tenor; 
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Eugenio Battain, lyric tenor; Guglielmo Fraschini, tenor ; 
Millo Picco, baritone; Riccardo Bonno, baritone; Emilio 
Gigrdi, baritone; Alfred Kaufman, basso; Natale Cervi, 


basso; Paolo Quintina, basso, and Ina Caldwell, premiere artists with Senor Silingardi are Americans. His leading 
danseuse. soprano is Meta Reddisch, an American artist who has won 

In addition to these artists, there is to be a chorus of | fame for herself in Italy, Spain and France as well as in 
thirty-six, am orchestra of forty-two instruments, and a Latin America, Ina Caldwell,. the premiere danseuse, 
corps de ballet of sixteen members. The scenic effects claims Summerville, Mass., as her home, and Forest La 
are the work of Rovescali, The director of the orchestra mont is another artist, whose work is being carefully 
is Oscar Spirescu, who has been identified with Henry watched by American music lovers, 





Miss Langworthy in Georgia 
THE SEASON OF THE Mildred Langworthy, the coloratura soprano, who has 


met with remarkable success with orchestra, choral so 
cieties, and in recital, throughout the United States, has 


changed her residence to Atlanta, Ga., where she is teach- 
ing in the Atlanta Conservatory of Music. Miss Lang 
i onmaneennentensnieieenntemiemmnenetndiall 
i oienenmemeneennenstentnrtenemneeal 











worthy has returned east after having spent three years on 
the Pacific Coast, At Cox College, in College Park, Ga., 








Miss Langworthy is head of the vocal department. Among 


the prominent churches in which this soprano has appeared 
Ya ompanhy as soloist are the Second Church of Christ Scientist, New 
York City; Dr. Wises’ Free Synagogue, New York City; 


First Presbyterian of Evanston, Ill.; Independence Boule 


OPENS OCTOBER 31 vard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., and Temple 

Baptist, Los Angeles, Cal 

With a Two Weeks Engagement at : 
the Famous French Opera Thibaud Arrives 

House of New Orleans Jacques Thibaud, the premier French violinist, arrived 

Monday morning of this week on the steamship Lafayette. 


aad ~ eS 
He appeared in splendid health and stated that he had 
Leading Artists, Season 1916-17 entirely recovered from the severe wound which, for a 
; ‘ long time, incapacitated him from active service. His first 
Meta Reddisch, Rosina Zotti, Grace Wag- appearance in this country will be at one of the Manhattan 
ner, Lillian Eubank, Bernice Mershon, Tina Sunday nights, on October 29. 


Minconi, Forest Lamont, Attilio de Cres- NEE AsERER wc. 


cenzo, Eugenio Battain, Guglielmo Fras- 
chini, Millo Picco, Riccardo Bonno, Emilio OBITUARY 


Giardi, Alfredo Kaufman, Natale Cervi, 





Paolo Quintina, Luis Raybaut, Ina Caldwell. Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk 
Conductor, Oscar Spirescu. At Water Witch, N. J , October % Clementine Tetedoux 
P Lusk, daughter of Clement Tetedoux, of New York, later 
Repertoire of Pittsburgh, and wife of Dr. Thurston G. Lusk, passed 
away. Mrs. Lusk came of a musical family, sang ex 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Travi- 
ata, Trovatore, Aida, Ballo in Maschera, 
Boheme, Tosca, Sonnambula, Favorita, 
Faust, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Carmen, Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, Crispino e la Commare, 
Don Pasquale, Pescatori di Perle. 


ceedingly well, and previous to her marriage to Dr. Lusk 
was often heard in concerts, having sung in Chicker ng 
Hall and Mendelssohn Hall, New York, at the Saratoga 
meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, etc. She had a high and clear coloratura soprano 
voice, a pupil of Mme. Cappiani, and one of the best of that 








eminent teacher’s many excellent pupils. She was Dr 














Lusk’s second wife, and leaves a six year old son, the only 
Russell’s Boston Opera Company, the Metropolitan Opera child. She was a member of the Musicians’ Club, and for 
several seasons chairman of the program committee of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York, Amy Fay, 








Company and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

This will be the first visit of the Silingardi Opera Com- 
pany to the United States, as Central and South American president. 
countries have been the scenes of the activities of this 
organization, Immediately following this engagement in Joseph Schoenes 
New Orleans, the company will embark for Havana, On September 20, Joseph Schoenes, father of Maurice 
where it will remain for some time before going on a tour Schoenes, cellist, died at his home at the age of fifty-on 
of Latin America, Oddly enough, a large number of the years, 
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has returned from London and is 
prepared to instruct individually 
a limited number of pupils in 
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UNSYMPHONIC “SYMPHONIC BAND” RIDES 
ROUGH AND ROCKY MUSICAL ROAD 


Chicago Organization Makes Premature Debut—Sturkow-Ryder-Seydel Joint 
Appearance—Myrtle Elvyn Recital—Leon Rothier Delights—Mendelssohn 
Club Plans—Montana Encourages Chicago Pianist—Proctor for the 
North—First Appearance of Child Pianist—Goddard for Bankers 
—Mrs. Butler Returns—Bureau of Fine Arts Announcements 
—College, Conservatory and Other Notes 


Debut of “Symphony Band” 


Saturday night, October 7, Salvatore Tomaso presented 


the Chicago Symphony Band, Francesco Amendola, con- 
ductor, in a concert which was its first appearance here. 
With a band on a larger scale than the ordinary bands— 


atimented principally in the woodwind section—the con- 
ductor labored through a program of works, most of 
which were heard for the first time here, with results that 
were disappointing 
usually performed by bands, including Mancinelli’s 
patra” overture, Sgambati’s symphony in D, selections from 
“Resurrection of Lazarus,” Abbe Alfano’s “Suite 
Romantic,” and selections from Boito’s “Mephistopheles.” 
A meager gathering listened to the conductor's efforts, 
which hardly seemed worth while, for as yet he has not 
his players under control; they persisted in playing wrong 
notes, and showed little regard for time or tune, Perhaps 
with more rehearsals better results will be obtained, as its 
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debut was premature. With such a title as is attached to 
this organization, one would expect a more worthy per- 
formance. 

Sturkow-Ryder’s Concert 


Previous to her recital here at Central Music Hall, on 
October 18, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder is spending a few 
days in Atlantic City. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder appears 
jointly with Irma Seydel on the above date, playing her 
own “Rhapsodie Russe.” 


Neumann to Present Myrtle Elvyn 


Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, will give a recital at the Illinois 
Theatre, next Sunday afternoon, October 22, at 3:30, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 


Léon Rothier in Recital 


The second of Carl Kinsey’s series of Wednesday morn- 
ing recitals at the Ziegfeld Theatre served to introduce 
to Chicago Léon Rothier, a bass-baritone member of the 
Metropolitan Opera forces. Among his listeners—who 
though not numerous were not lax in enthusiasm—were 
noticed several members of both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera organizations. The interesting program of- 
fered by Mr. Rothier disclosed a deep, powerful voice, 
possessed by a student and used with a certain style and 
charm. Gounod’s “Couplets de Vulcain,” Hahn’s “Of- 
frande” and Flegier’s “Le Cor” comprised his first group; 
two Duparc selections, and Saint-Saéns’ “La Pas d’Armes 
du Roi Jean” (especially well rendered), were in his second 
group, and he devoted his third to German numbers by 
Tschaikowsky, Hugo Wolf and Hans Herman. His next 
offerings in English were Wilson’s “Lovely Celia,” Rogers’ 
“The Star,” and Huhn’s “Invictus.” Numbers by Sibella, 
Tosti and Schumann brought to a close a program of con- 
siderable interest. 


Mendelssohn Club Announcement 


Announcement of the twenty-third annual series of pub- 
lic concerts in Orchestra Hall of the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club (Harrison M. Wild, conductor) has been received. 
Under the efficient leadership of Mr. Wild the club will 
give three concerts on the following dates: December 7, 
1916; February 15, and April 12, 1917. Appearing with 
the club at the first concert will be Mabel Garrison, color- 
atura soprano, Together with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Theo Karle, tenor, will assist the club at its sec- 
ond appearance, and Sophie Braslau has been engaged as 
soloist for its third and last concert. The destinies of 
the Mendelssohn Club are this year in the hands of Har- 
riet Martin Snow, its new manager. 


Former Chicago Pianist Successful in Montana 


Marie Hughes Call, who has been appearing with great 
success in the Far West, is a former Chicago girl, having 
lived in this city for some years. She was born in Min- 
neapolis and had her first lessons in that city. Afterwards 
her family moved to Chicago, and this talented young girl 
spent several years in hard work with various well known 
teachers. Later she went to Paris, where she studied with 
Rudolph Ganz, Harold Bauer and Desidir Vecsei, the bril- 
liant Hungarian pianist, who is now touring America. 

So marked was her talent that Mr. Ganz predicted a 
brilliant future for the young pianist, and urged her to 
take it up professionally. 

Recently Mrs. Call located in Great Falls, Montana, 
where she has a large class of students. She gave a re- 
cital on October 17 for the benefit of the Episcopal Guild 
of that city, which was a brilliant success. 


Chicago Tenor to the North 


Warren Proctor, the young tenor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association, is rapidly having his time filled for 
local and out of city engagements. Monday Mr. Proctor 
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leaves for Michigan, where he appears in song recital at 
Cadillac, Mount Pleasant and Traverse City. 


Esther Harris Presents Gertrude Weinstock 


When Gertrude Weinstock, prodigy pianist, appears 
with thirty members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Sunday afternoon, November 5, at her Chicago debut, 
this twelve year old child will play three difficult con- 
certos—the Beethoven C minor, three movements with ca- 
denza by Reinecke, the C sharp minor, Chaminade, and 
the Liszt E flat major (all movements). She has a reper- 
toire of fifty of the standard classics. Little Miss Wein- 
stock is said to be the only pianist of her years giving her 
own concert under similar circumstances. 

Esther Harris, of the Chicago College of Music, is pre- 
senting the child, who is reported to have a well developed 
technic and a great degree of artistic ability. At nine 
years Gertrude Weinstock played with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra (in part) the Mozart D major concerto, 
when she was awarded a gold medal of excellence. 

Her appearance will be made at Central Music Hall. 


James Goddard to Sing for Bankers 


James Goddard, basso of the Chicago Opera Association, 
sang on October 14, at the La Salle Hotel, for the Chicago 
Bankers’ Club at its annual banquet, and on November 1 
he will give a recital with Edward Collins at Joliet. 


Hanna Butler Resumes Activities 


After a month spent in the Catskill Mountains, Hanna 
Butler, the popular soprano and teacher, is back in Chi- 
cago teaching an excellent class in her studios in the new 
Lyon & Healy Building and is prepared for an active 
season. Mrs. Butler spent part of the month of Septem- 
ber motoring in the mountains, and coaching with Isadore 
Luckstone, whose summer studio is in that vicinity; at Julia 
Marlowe’s summer home, also located there, Mrs. Butler 
was entertained. Before returning to Chicago ten days 
were spent in Kentucky, and Mrs. Butler arrived in Chicago 
on the morning of October 3 and in the afternoon of the 
same day was the soloist at the opening of the Indiana 
Society at the Congress ball room, 


Bureau of Fine Arts Announcements 


The Bureau of Fine Arts, Jessie B. Hall, manager, 
recently has placed Emma Bruce Beck, soprano, with a 
concert company booked for thirty appearances before 
clubs in the East, including three New York City engage- 
ments. Miss Hall also has placed E. F. Polk, tenor, with 
the Chicago English Grand Opera Company for small 
parts. 

Elsa .Holinger, dramatic soprano, will be soloist in the 
first concert of the American Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Holinger is one of Miss Hall’s young artists. 


Chicago Tenor Busy 


Stuart Dykema, tenor at Highland Park Trinity Church, 
will appear in recital on a Shakespeare program before 
the Ridge Women’s Club, October 25. Mr. Dykema, whose 
studio is in the Fine Arts Building, has had one of his 
pupils, Curtis Polk, tenor, placed with an opera company 
for the season. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 

According to its custom of presenting students with 
the efforts of the best and most distinguished artists in 
the country, the Chicago Musical College placed upon the 
program last Saturday morning a group of violin pieces 
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which was interpreted by Irma Seydel, of New York. 
This artist was heard in Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the 
“Ave Maria” by Schubert, a minuet by the artist herself, 
Macquarre’s “Au Claire de Lune” and Sarasate’s “Jota 
Navarra.” The previous program was given by students 
in the advanced classes. 

Christine Miller, contralto, sang to the students of 
the Chicago Musical College in the reception hall of the 
institution last Monday. Miss Miller, who was received 
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with great enthusiasm by her listeners, presented the new 
cycle, “Watercolors,” by John Alden Carpenter. 

Great activity is being made manifest in the opera class 
of the Chicago Musical College. Mr. Muhlmann has in 
view for eventual public presentation the first act of Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” and the first act of Mo- 
zart’s “Die Zauberfléte,” and Mr, Sacerdote is preparing 
with his students portions of Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” Masse- 
net’s “Thais,” and the second and third acts of Puccini's 
“La Boheme.” The performances of these compositions 
will be given in Ziegfeld Theatre before the close of 
the year. 

American Conservatory Notes 


The first recital of the Saturday afternoon series offered 
by the American Conservatory took place at Central 
Music Hall, October 7. Frederick Persson, pianist, and 
John T. Read, basso, furnished the program. Mr. Pers- 
son is a brilliant player of almost unlimited technic, Mr. 
Read sang two groups of songs, the first one consisting of 
compositions by Mr. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen, and 
Helen Ashley, all members of the American Conservatory 


faculty. He sang as usual, with much refinement and 
taste. 
Allen Spencer will ‘appear in recital, Sunday after- 


noon, November 12, at the Playhouse (Fine Arts Theatre). 

The American Conservatory announces a course of lec- 
tures on the voice by Ragna Linne, Karleton Hackett, 
and E, Warren K. Howe, specially designed for advanced 
voice pupils, expecting to become professionals. The 
first lecture will be given Monday afternoon, November 6, 
by Ragna Linne. 

Notes 


On Monday morning of this week at the Armour In- 
stitute, Dan Beddoe, Welsh tenor, gave a joint musical 
and dramatic recital with Benjamin Scovell, reader. The 
feature of Mr. Beddoe’s program was Handel’s “Sound 
an Alarm.” 

The Russian Juvenile Band of boys from eight to thir- 
teen years of age, forty-two pieces and ten soloists, be- 
gan a short engagement at the Strand Theatre, Monday, 
October 9. Ignatz Glass, the musical director, comes from 
Minsk, Russia, and was formerly soloist with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic Orchestra, He is assisted by Master Bos- 
kin, The majority of the lads are said to be of Russian 
birth and have lost their friends and relatives in the war. 
The earnings of the band are to go toward the maintenance 
of dependents of the deceased soldiers. 

Edward Clarke, baritone, Rachel Steinman Clarke, vio- 
linist and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, gave a concert for 
the West Lambton Teachers’ Institute at Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada, on Thursday evening, October 5. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Helene Halter Now in New York 





Helene Halter, dramatic soprano, church, oratorio and 
concert singer, is again in New York City, 416 Fort Wash- 
ington avenue, after a vacation spent at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mrs. Halter is the solo soprano at the Hillside Pres- 
byterian Church, Orange, N. J. During her September 
vacation from that position, in the absence of Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, from the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, Mrs, Halter acted as substitute for 
Mrs. Alexander. 

Mrs, Halter is back from her summer period of rest 
and is ready to do full justice to the season’s demands. 





Buhlig’s Program for October 24 


Richard Buhlig, pianist, will play his first New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, October 24. 
His program opens with Cesar Franck’s “Prélude, Chorale 
et Fugue” and includes a group of Brahms compositions, 
a Beethoven sonata and a group of Chopin numbers. 
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mation. Full results assure d 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metre olitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, mdon; Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris: 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc, 


VOCAL TEACHER -—————— 
MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES *$2c4th-V9c4" 


Studios: 518-528 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


RAFAEL NAVAS 


The Spanish Pianist 
Address: J. E. Allen, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MAESTRO MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leading Conductor, Chicago Grand Opera Association; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
WILL OPEN A STUDIO SEPTEMBER a0, 1916, to prepare 
limited number of pupils for French and Italian Grand Opera. 
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Saba Doak a Charming Singer 





Saba Doak, one of the most charming of the younger 
Chicago artists, is a Southern girl. Born in Waco, Texas, 


the most of her life, however, was spent at Chattanooga, 
lenn., and it was there she began her career, holding two 
church positions—a Protestant church and synagogue 
position, before she had ever taken a lesson. Chattanooga 
is the home town also of Oscar Seagle, and it was of 
him that Miss Doak took her first instruction, as she went 
to Paris at the same time as the celebrated baritone. After- 
Mi Doak studied with Jean de Reszke, who was 

id to be most enthusiastic in praise of her talent. He 
urged the oprano to fit herself for the operatic Stage, 
but Miss Doak preferred the concert field, and with rea- 
as her voice, of unusually full and even quality, is 
liarly fitted for oratorio. While in Paris, Miss Doak 

was soprano soloist at the American Church, and is at 
present soloist of the Sixteenth Church of Christ, Scien 
tist, Chicago. Not a small factor of Miss Doak’s success 

















“ SODER-HUEGK 


rHE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured 
Fall Term Commencing September 18th. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera Hoose, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone, 6221 Bryant 








GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs is her charming personality, which wins her audience even 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for before she sings. Her voice, which is so rich and full in 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. range, and she has been most successful in the field of 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only oratorio. Miss Doak is also one of the most popular 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, artists in or around Chicago for private musicales, and 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese ee Dresden. each season fills a great number of these engagements. 


Louis Bachner Prostcrion 


Studio: Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 


“Louls Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 
-~Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 


CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert 
Recital 


Management. FOSTER & DAVID, + 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


William Wade Hinshaw 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative: Avery Strakosch, 10 E. 43d St., New York City. Phone Vanderbilt 773 


ZOELLNER QUARTET 


Tour no Ww booking “May be ranked as one of the greatest quartets on the platiorm today."’ 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Manager, 5474 University Ave., Chicago 


FE; DWIN HUGHES 


PIANIST 
AMERICAN TOUR 1916-17 


Address all communications to STEINWAY HALL, 109 East 14th Street, New York 








SABA DOAK, 
Soprano, 





its middle register as to be almost a mezzo, is of extended 






































Chicago Contralto Gives First 
Recital at Congress Hotel 





One of the pleasant surprises of the present season was 
the Chicago debut of Bertha Beeman, contralto, in the 
Florentine Room, Congress Hotel, Friday evening, October 
6. Miss Beeman, whose time heretofore has been spent 
abroad or as a faculty member of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has made her reputation as a teacher of distinctive 
ability. When L. E. Behymer came to Chicago fast sum- 
mer in search of talent, he found Miss Beeman and en- 
gaged her for a Coast tour of three months this winter. 

Her program was selected carefully. Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Brahms were sung with the purity of diction 
that comes only to one who has lived with the German 
people many years and who inherits a taste for language. 
Handel's beautiful aria from “Partenope,” “Furibondo,” 
was done with flowing style. Three more German num- 
bers—one from Strauss and two from Grieg—and an Au- 
gusta Holmes song made up a group. Good French is 
also a feature of her work. The program closed with a 





BERTHA BEEMAN, 
Who tours Coast under Behymer regime. 


group of songs in English by Leoni, Foote, Woodman, 
Bauer, La Forge and Beach. 

Miss Beeman’s voice, particularly in its lower register, 
is warm and rich in timbre and she uses it with notable 
intelligence. The large audience was very enthusiastic. 

Edgar Nelson, accompanist, was in his usual good form, 

F. B. 


Van Dresser Recital Postponed 


Owing to sudden illness, Marcia van Dresser’s concert 
which was to have been given on October 21 at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, has been postponed indefinitely. 








Marion Morgan’s 


ROMAN BALLET 


In a Historical Roman Ballet in Three Episodes. Season 1916-17 
Second Coast to Coast Tour under personal management of 
MARION MORGAN, 336 WEST 58h ST, NEW YORK CITY 














FOURTH WEEK AT THE PALACE THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Madame Teresa Carreno’s sis 
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CHICAGO OPERAS ANNOUNCED 





Musical Courier Representative Interviews Director of 
Chicago Opera Association 


Cleofonte Campanini, interviewed in Chicago on his ar- 
rival there by a Musica Courier representative, had a 
few additional details to divulge regarding the Chicago sea- 
son in addition to those detailed in his interview which ap- 
peared in the issue of October 5. 

The opening opera of the season on Monday, November 
13, will be “Aida,” with Rosa Raisa, Giulio Crimi, Giacomo 
Rimini, two Italian artists new to America, and Julia Claus- 
sen. Other operas the first week will be the Chicago pre- 
mier of “Andre Chenier,” “Faust,” with * Muratore and 
Kousnezoff, and “Carmen,” with Farrar and Muratoce. 
Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet,” absent from Chicago for many 
years, will be a revival of the season with Julia Claussen, 
Myrna Sharlow and Charles Dalmores. 


A Fortunate Engagement 


“A fortunate engagement for my company,” said Mr. 
Campanini, “is that of the celebrated coloratura soprano, 
Amelita Galli-Curci. For her I shall revive Bellini’s ‘I 
Puritani,’ so long forgotten here that it will serve as a 
novelty.” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” and “Traviata” will like- 
wise be used as mediums for her art. There is to be a 
young Spanish tenor, Juan Nadal. He is an artist with a 
phenomenally high register. His debut will occur in the 
Bellini opera. 

Art Patrons Expected 


The guest of Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick, Mr. 
Campanini spent the summer in Zurich, when not called to 
Paris and Milan. Mr. and Mrs. McCormick hope to re- 
turn to Chicago for at least a part of the season, probably 
for the opening. 

War Detains Diva 


“While in Switzerland,” resumed Mr. Campanini, “I saw 


his six months’ leave of absence has expired. A most 
pleasant visit with Mary Garden in Paris, where she 
is at present singing at the Opéra-Comique, was an 
event of my summer. Her reappearance in ‘Thais,’ at 
Chicago on New Year’s Eve will be a dazzling event. 
Again Chicago will welcome her in her wonderful in- 
terpretation of ‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ ‘Sapho’ 
(which she will sing here for the first time), ‘Faust,’ 
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Mme. Tetrazzini, but I was unable to prevail upon her ; CAMPANINI AWAY FROM AMERICA 
to return to America. Being fearful of the fatal sub- Pe Se Whe erous bt pleiuses a8 tha belt were taken 
marines, she insists that she will not return to America Guerre eet ge Mit «ite Age aoe nell yo 
until the close of the war. My inability to arrange an ¢ ii ” Bar” at Pane. sieht 
engagement with Titta Ruffo again disappointed me not a 
little. The Italian baritone will be detained in Italy, as MIGHT-WATCH = rae 
Spain’s famous critics proclaimed Galli-Curci successor to Patti and Tetrazzini, 
Louise G. Urbina, the Will the Chicago critics uphold their verdict on November 28, day after Mme. and yet her art has 
famous poet, wrote the * triumphed, It is extraor- 
at the Auditorium dinary for a coloratura 


following after hearing the 





Galli-Curci’s American debut in revival of “I Puritani” 


Theatre in Chicago? The following 





great artists in “‘Lucia’’: 
PATH TETRAZZINI operatic stage. Here is a 
GALLI-CURCI real novelty, a coloratura 


soprano who can act. 

have not only heard, 
therefore, Galli-Curci, but 
I have seen in her another 
Lucia, and through her I 


I have heard in “Lucia” 
two wonderful singers— 
Patti and Tetrazzini, two 
voices such as one never 


will forget if one” has ave’ found. in the old 
para Fang opera a new interest in 


the work. The personality 


I recollect Patti's voice of this wonderful artist 


as the noise of a distinct , : - 
waterfall. It is as clear Makes her interpretation 


water that falls from the Of that pale and dreamy 
heights of a mountain. I heroine a great dramatic 
recollect the sensation Study. 

that the voice of Patti As to the voice of Galli- 
brought to my senses. It Curci, it is as the timbre 


was as water clear and =- silver bell. She uses 
gold. er voice as a violinist 


_ uses his bow; she does 
stjee: teaeotion — Her with it whatsoever she de- 
voice, less clear than the th Her triumph has 
one of Patti, was, how- 7° imit. She found it 
ever, warmer, more full 2° only by the beauty of 
of pathos and tenderness. ®¢? organ, but also in her 
The “Andenti Amorcel” perfect diction and in the 
was sung with an ex- deep study of the part. Her 
pressive and dramatic ac- triumph is the triumph of 
cent. Her voice floated in ® Seat artist who sings 
the air as an eagle. not only with the voice 

Galli-Curci in joining but also with the soul. 
the qualities’ of: the ‘tes Galli-Curci will move you; 
other divas, proved her- there is no doubt about 


: - A : that. Galli-Curci is the 
self their superior. First 
of all she is a better ac. St@r of the stars. She un- 


tress. She does not satisfy derstands the art of bel 
herself in singing Lucia, byes and by the beauty 
but she plays it as well. °f her song she has been 


ble to move hardened 
She really lives the part, * 
a fact well worth men- dom to es such emo- 
tioning, since coloratura Si pata yey 
sopranos content them- igned) Louise Urbina. 
selves only with singing, 
acting being completely 
out of the question for 
those little birds of the 


Professor Joaquin 
Fesser, of Madrid, writes 
as follows of Galli- Curci: 

I was delighted last 





are some of the glowing encomiums 
won by this famous coloratura soprano: 

















night, as for the second 
time in my life I heard a 
great singer. This time 
the pleasure was given to 
me in hearing ‘Sonnam- 
bula” with Galli-Curci. The 
first time I had _ this 
pleasure in the art of 
singing was given to me 
in Paris before the 
Franco-German War, 
when in the same opera 
I heard Patti. It might 
be that Galli-Curci has 
not the powerful organ 
that Patti had then, but 
the quality of the voice is 
remarkably alive. The 
strength of her voice is 
superior to other colora- 
tura sopranos, and her 
vocal and musical equip- 
ment leave nothing to be 
desired. _I do not think 
any one will think that I 
exaggerate if I say that 
this great artist could give 
vocal lessons to each and 
every lyric artist who has 
sung on the stage. 

As to flexibility and 
agility,  Galli-Curci’s 
voice is perfection; her 
trills are clear and nat- 
ural, and her picchetta- 
tias are clear and very 
sure. One can hear her 
at ease and can enjoy the 
music without fearing the 
least imperfection. Her 
diction is excellent. In all 
of the second act of 
“Lucia” she did not make 
one fioritura, nor did she 
add one note to the music 
written by the composer, 


soprano. 
(Signed) Joaquin Fesser. 


La Tribuna, Madrid. 
We have before us, 
dear reader, one of the 
greatest coloratura so- 
pranos that we have heard 
in the theatre real. All 
subscribers recalled the 
days of Patti and Tetraz- 
zini and compared with 
Galli-Curci. Really, this 
singer cannot be com- 
pared with either; her art 
is absolutely personal. It 
is quite different from any 
one of the coloratura 
singers of yesterday. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, for 
her happiness and ours, is 
far from using as tricks 
in her bag, grupettos, 
trills, picchettatis, and all 
other ornaments that are 
used for effect. 

For her all these vocal 
gymnastics are mere play. 
For this great singer the 
greatest thing is art, and 
she is an artist in the best 
sense of the word. She is 
the possessor of a voice of 
beautiful quality. She 
knows all the secrets of 
bel canto, and as _ she 
knows them, she knows 
also how to sing and she 
does it with such taste 
and such art as to relin 
quish to others common 
effects that may win a 
little public but that do 
not captivate the dilet- 
tanti. 

To conclude, Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s triumph was 
complete. 
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Peleas and Melisande,’ ‘Carmen’ and ‘Louise’ complete 
her repertoire ' 


Interview Denied 
Mr. Campanini took the occasion to deny an interview 
in an Italian paper, in which he was reported to be op- 
posed to the operas of Richard Wagner during these peril- 
ous times. This is an absurdity on the face of it, as is 
easily proved by the eight Wagnerian operas announced for 


the Chicago season F, B. 


Dr. Robyn Will Teach Method of 
Interpreting Pictures 


The engagement last April of Altred G. Robyn to pre- 
side over the keyboard of the Rialto Theatre organ, New 
York City, marked a distinct advatice in this important 
branch of the picture industry. Mr. Robyn’s gift of im- 
provisation, coupled with his skill of registration arouse 
So 


genuine enthusiasm at his every appearance. great 








MARION WEEKS 


BOOKING FOR CONCERT 
SEASON 1917-1918 


Week of October 23, in Buffalo 
Week of October 30, in Toronto 











AMERICAN COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Address: NICK HANLEY, Room 403 
1482 Broadway, New York City Bryant 5614 





THE LEHMANN VIOLIN SCHOOL 


GEORGE LEHMANN, Director 
An ideal school for the beginner 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. 
All communications should be directed to the Secretary, Mary G. Russell 


and Piano Playing. 


147 West 97th Street, New York City 
as well as the advanced player 


Free instruction in Theory of Music 

















NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL 
NOVEMBER 23 At3 P.M. 


CONCERT 


FIRST 


EMMA ROBERTS 


CONTRALTO 


ORATORIO 


“A fine fibred, expressive voice, in- 
tense feeling and clear purpose in 
the expression of it.” 


~BOSTON GLOBE 


RECITAL 








Exclusive Direction: 





MUSICIANS CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GRUPPE 


Member of the Faculty of the Volpe Institute of Music 


"CELLIST 
SEASON 1916-17 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 








1451 Broadway, N. Y. 











AEOLIAN HALL, Saturday Evening, Oct. 21 





American Debut of 


The Wondertul Girl Violinist 
Assisted by 


The Maud Allan Symphony Orchestra 


ERNEST BLOCH, Conductor 
PROGRAMME 


BEETHOVEN 
The Maud Allan Symphony 
Ernest Bloch, 
2, JOUANNES BRAHMS 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
Allegro giocoso, 


i. L. VAN Overture Leonore, No. 3 
Orchestra, 
Conductor 


Concerto in D minor 


ima non troppo vivace 
ISOLDE MENGES, 
Hiver-Printemps 
Orchestra, 
Conductor 
Symphonie 


3. ERNEST BLOCH 
The Maud Allan Symphony 
Ernest Bloch, 
4. EDOUARD LALO 
Allegro non troppo 
Scherzando 
Andante 
Rondo 


Espagnole 


ISOLDE MENGES, 


Exclusive Management: THE MAUD ALLAN CO., Inc. 
1208 Times Buliding 





ISOLDE MENGES 


New York City 





Write for Open Dates and Full Particulars 








has been the demand of organists all over the United 
States to study Dr. Robyn's method of interpreting pic- 
tures that he has consented to devote part of his valuable 
time to this branch of instruction to prepare organists and 
pianists for this lucrative form of employment, His stu- 
dios which also prepare singers for the stage, concert, 
or choir, are located in the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Suilding, 1425 Broadway, New York. 





BOICE AND VOICE 


Growth of Boice Work Has Required More Spacious 
Studios 





Recent issues of the MusitcaAL Courter have contained 
conspicuous advertisements referring to “Boice and Voice.” 
This play on the two words had for its purpose the im- 
pressing on the reader that Boice and Voice are one and 
the same thing. The Boice studios have produced and 
are producing singers of prominence who are heard every- 
where in concert, church, oratorio and opera. The ease 
with which they sing, the evenness of the voice, the dis- 
tinct enunciation, all of these are remarked by hearers. 

Owing to the growth of the work, the Boice studios have 
been removed to 65 Central Park West, at Sixty-sixth 
street, New York, telephone 7140 Columbus. Splendid 
large rooms, overlooking Central Park, the long corridor 
and the numerous anterooms make these studios excep- 
tionally attractive. “Voices mended,” “Range of voice 
extended,” “No Boice student needs a throat specialist,” 
“Boice singers get there,” these are some of the aphor- 
isms of th Boice vocal studios. 

Certain of the Boice artists have appeared at the Maine . 
Festivals as soloists, at the Rubinstein Club, for the Cen- 
tury Theatre Club, New York, and many of them occupy 
the most desirable church positions in New York and en- 
virons. 

A recent addition to the Boice studio work is that of 
If “results tell,” and this cannot 
be denied, then indeed are the Boices successful, 

Hazel Gardniere MacConnell, contralto, a Boice artist, 
appeared as soloist at a special musical service in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Yonkers. Of her singing the Yonkers 


a native Italian coach. 


News said: 

“Hazel MacConnell, contralto, made her 
debut. She sang splendidly, her voice proving to be one 
of undisputed merit. 


Gardniere 


Richard Buhlig’s First New York Recital 


Richard Buhlig has returned to America after an ab- 
sence of some years in Europe, and will play the follow- 
ing program at his first New York recital, Aeolian Hall, 
on the afternoon of October 24: 

Prelude, chorale et fugue (Cesar Franck); rhapsody, op. 79, No. 
No. 4, 
G major, rhapsody, op. 
i. % 


2, G minor, ballade, op. to, 
No. 3, 
fonata, op. 


B major, intermezzo, op. 119, 
119, No. 4, E flat major (Brahms); 
minor (Beethoven); nocturne, op. 48, No. 1, C 
minor, nocturne, 27, No. 2, D flat major, mazurka, op. 63, 
No, 3, C nazurka, op. 17, No. 4, E flat’ major, 
scherzo, op. 39, C sharp minor (Chopin). 


op. 


sharp minor, 


Mr. Buhlig uses the Chickering piano. 





Maud Powell to Play Here 


Maud Powell, whose first recital in New York will be in 
the Cort Theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, October 
24, will play for her important numbers the Arensky con- 
certo, op. 54, and the piano and violin sonata in D minor 
by Saint-Saéns. There are also the Beethoven romance in 
G major, the Mozart rondo from the “Haffner” suite, and 
other numbers by Martini, Bazzini, Dvorak and Vieux- 
temps. 





The Misses Scholder Have 
Returned to New York 





Harriet and Helen Scholder, pianist and cellist, returned 
recently to New York after a pleasant summer of study 
and recreation at the Music Colony at Lake Kezar, Maine. 
The Misses Scholder had several appearances at Quisiana 
Concert Hall while there, at the summer concerts which 
have been given under the patronage of Kate Strauss. 





Louis Graveure’s New York Program 





The program of Louis Graveure’s first New York re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall, October 25, will in- 
clude compositions by Brahms, Jensen, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Duparc, Saint-Saéns, Chausson, Aubert, Crist, Rosa- 
mond Johnson, Wolf and Lyn Seiler. 





Helen Strauss Becomes Mrs. Lee Simonson 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Strauss have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter Helen to Lee Simonson, Monday, 
September 18, 1916, at Manchester, Mass. 
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WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE COMPOSER? 
Interesting Experiment at the Manhattan Opera House 


The Managing & Producing Company, which is conduct- 
ing the new series of Sunday night concerts at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, with the idea of finding 
out what kind of music their patrons prefer to hear, has 
instituted an original way of doing this. 

Blanks are handed out with the programs at these con- 
certs, and the audience are requested to co-operate with the 
management by indicating a choice of composer and the 
name of a work that they would like to hear played. A 
box in the lobby collects the filled-out blanks, which are 
later gone over by Conductor Spirescu personally and 
listed for reference in the compilation of future programs. 
Another deduction from the suggestions is that a New 
York audience is the most cosmopolitan in the world. 
Every composer of every country is represented in the 
list, early and modern alike having their following. 


Scotney and White in Australia 


Under the caption, “A Genuine Success,” the Australian 
Musical News of August 1 gives the following interesting 
account of the Australian season of the Boston artists, 
Evelyn Scotney and Howard White: 


The success achieved by Madame Evelyn Scotney, the Australian 
suprano, and her husband, Howard White, the American basso, in 
their Melbourne season, has been one of the genuine, healthy kind 
that is surely a source of gratification to the artists and to their 
managers, J. and N. Tait, The singers came out to Australia from 
the United States to visit Mme. Scotney’s parents and to give Mr. 
White a chance to see this great country. They had no idea, how- 
ever, of doing any professional work, and were surprised when 
the managers suggested that they give a series of three concerts 
at the Auditorium. There was a moderately large audience at the 
first concert, mostly composed of Mme. Scotney’s former friends 
and admirers, but s@ instantancous and so pronounced was the 
favorable impression created by the two artists, that their season 
was extended to five, then seven, and finally to ten concerts, and 





their audiences have grown steadily until at the seventh concert the 
hall was filled to overflowing. Arrangements have also been made 
for appearances in Adelaide, Brisbane, Sydney, and several smaller 
cities prior to their sailing for America, September 13. 

Mme. Scotney’s voice is a remarkably pure, powerful coloratura 
soprano of almost limitless range, which she uses with consummate 
artistry. Mr, White’s rich, resonant, virile basso is a splendid 
foil for his wife’s brilliant, sparkling soprano, so their joint 
recital programs have always the essential element for success— 
variety. One thing stands out above all others as the reason for 
their success and that is their sincerity. They both believe that 
it is a singer’s duty to interpret the thoughts of two equally im- 
portant persons, the composer of the music and the author of the 
words. In a nutshell, they aim first to know what a song means, 
and second to make their audience share this knowledge. 

An idea of the extent of their concert repertoire may be gained 
from the fact that in the Melbourne series of concerts they have 
each rendered over seventy different items, the majogity of which 
are new to Australian hearers. The artists have been fortunate 
in having the assistance of Mr. Harold Elvins, an able accompanist 
and a brilliant soloist, Mr. John Amadio, the pre-eminently suc- 
cessful flautist, Miss Jessie Masson, Melbourne’s leading lady 
pianist, and Mr. Stanley Adams, an excellent violinist. 





Bright Outlook for Anna Fitziu 


The New York Symphony Orchestra has engaged Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, for its spring tour of 1917. 

October 24, Miss Fitziu begins her concert season at 
Huntington, W. Va., her native city. Among those who 
will be present at the home coming reception are the city 
commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce officials, the 
Choral Club forces and other societies. 

After the Huntington engagement, Miss Fitziu will fill 
engagements booked for her in Washington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Hartford, 
Rochester, Montreal, Toronto, etc. She will appear at one 
of the Biltmore Friday morning musicales and with the 
New York Mozart Society, the Tuesday Salon Society and 
the Beethoven Society. 

On December 20, Miss Fitziu leaves for Havana, Cuba, 
where she will have a six weeks’ operatic engagement with 
the Bracajs Opera Company. 





i. 
if 


EVELYN SCOTNEY, SOPRANO, AND HOWARD WHITE, BASS, SINGING IN THE GREAT AUDITORIUM, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


This picture shows plainly the enormous size of the audiences attracted to the 


Scotney-White concerts. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Floy Little Bartlett 
“At Dusk’’. Edith Chapman-Goold, New 
“At Dusk” 
“If I But Knew”..... 
‘If I But Knew”..... 
“Sing Songs of Gladness”. 
‘Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine 


York 
George Brewster, Ocean Grove, N. J 
‘ Mme. Buckhout, Chicago 
. Edith Chapman-Goold, New York 
Edith Chapman-Goold, New York 
Marcus Kellerman, Brooklyn 


“Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine” Emil Asker, New York 
Marion Bauer 
2 a Elsa Alves, New York 
ha cide cuss owes 3 Florence Macbeth, Sioux Falls 
“Only of Thee and Me’’...... : Louise Mertens, New York 
“Only of Thee and Me”.......Henriette Wakefield, Summit, N. ] 
“Youth Comes Dancing”..... Louise Mertens, New York 
“Phillis”. ........0.+ee0000+00++May Dearborn-Schwab, New York 
OU Baad kc do Cuewhanaedabhued ‘ Ruth Anderson, Chicago 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
TEM cite beet wu bedawensed Eva Emmet Wyckoff, Lewisburg, Pa. 


“The Year's at the Spring’. 
“The Year's at the Spring’’.. 
‘The Year's at the Spring”’.. 
“Shena Van"”..... : 
“() Mistress Mine”’.. 


.. Virginia Schaffer, Chautauqua, N. Y 
Sindell, New York 
. Virginia Schaffer, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Seale .. Bessie Vance, Walla Walla, Wash 

Mrs. Farrington Smith, Southampton, N. Y 


Leonora E 


Gena Branscombe 

Arthur Hackett, Boston 
George F, Reimherr, New York 
Hughes, New Rochelle, N. Y 


“I Bring You 
“I Bring You Heartsease"’.. 
“The Morning Wind” 


Heartsease” 


. Vernon 


“A Lovely Maiden Roaming”...Harold L. Butler, Lawrence, Kans 
“Autumn Wind So Wistful’’... Edna Dunham, Chicago 
“Biuebells Drowsily Ringing’. . Jessie Mack Hamilton, Chicago 


“Dear Lad o’ Mine”. Pearl Windle, Calgary, Alta 


Emil Bronté 


(Venetian Carnival) 
Mme. Wilhelmina Calvert, Boston 


G. W. Chadwick 


Merlin Davies, 
Louis Shenk, New 


“Stars Brightly Shining” 


New York 

York 
Boston 
Hamilton, Chicago 


“Allah”. . te vdesaher 
“Sweetheart, Thy Lips” 
“O Love, Stay By and Sing” Clarence B. Shirley, 
“And Were I a Prince Egyptian” Mack 
H. Clough-Leighter 
Mrs. E. F. Yancey, 


Marion Woodley, 
Neva Crummer, Chicago 


Jessie 


“After”. ot 
“April Blossoms” wee 
“O Heart of Mine”’.. 


Sedalia, Mo 
Galesburg, Ill 


“O Heart of Mine”.. een Fred Bohley, Berea, Ohio 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
“Life and Death” Dan Beddoe, Milwaukee 
“Life and Death” Walter A. Diederich, Chicago 
“Life and Death’. Lillian Stradling, Bridgton, M« 
“An Explanation” Robert C. Long, Houghton, Mich 
Ralph Cox 
“The End of Day” Carl Rupprecht, New York 
“The End of Day’. Florence Otis, New York 
‘The End of Day” Catherne Bryce, Newark 
“Down in Derry” Harold Land, New York 
“Peggy”. Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Brookline, Mass 
“If You Knew” Helen Freeman, Morristown, N. J 
Mabel W. Daniels 
“Song of the Persian Captive” Christine Miller, Godfrey, Ill 
“Daybreak” Ethelynde Smith, Portland, Me 
“Daybreak” laura Littlefield, Harrison, Me 
“Daybreak”. Herbert W. Smith, Brookline, Mass 
“Beyond” ‘ Laura Littlefield, Harrison, Me 
“The Fields o’ Ballyclare’ F Ethel Wileox, Chicago 
Arthur Foote 
“Tranquillity” Clarence B. Shirley, Boston 
“Tranquillity”. . Herbert W. Smith, Brookline, Mass 
“When Icicles Hang by the Wall” Heinrich Meyn, New York 
“When Icicles Hang by the Wall,” 
Harold L. Butler, Cherry Oak, Kans 
“Constancy” Emily Beglin, New York 
“Love Me If I Live” Carolyn Churchman, Walla Walla, Wash 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
“My Little Woman’ Charles I Lutton, Evanston, Ill 
“Two Roses” Robert Long, Evanston, Ill 
“Ere the Moon Begins to Rise” Ilelen Weed, Lawrence, Kans 
“IT Opened All the Portals Wide,” Florence Butterworth, Sedalia, Mo 
Bruno Huhn 
‘Invictus” Vivian Gosnell, Chautauqua, N. Y 
“Invictus” Herbert W. Smth, Falmouth, Mass 


Clark Evans, New York 


“Invictus” 

“Invictus” Willian D. Rigney, New Rochelle, N. Y 
“Israfel” Mrs. Farrington Smith, Southampton, N, Y 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 
“An Irish Love Song’ Mary Mulfinger Henke, Evanston, Il 
“An Irish Love Song” Florence L. Datson, Houghton, Mich 
“Day Is Gone”’.. Laura Littlefield, Monument Beach, Masy 
“Day Is Gone”’.... Katherine Ricker, Falmouth, Mass 
“Day Is Gone” Elmer G. Hoelzle, Cleveland 

Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures, 
Florence Jepperson, Wellesley Hills, Ma 
Walter Lewis 
“'Tis That I Love” Mme. Wilhelmina Calvert, Bostor 
“Tis That I Love” Anne Dempsey, San Jose, Cal 
“Dear Heart of Mine’ Lorraine A. Bergen, Trenton, N. J 


W. H. Neidlinger 


“Qn the Shore” Herbert W. Smith, Falmouth, Mass 
“On the Shore” Ruth J. Harris, St. Louis 
“On the Shore’. Herman W. Watjen, Providence 


“A Song of Spring” Fdna Frary-Arnold, Trenton, N. J 
Ward-Stephens 
May Peterson, Neenah, Wis 


“Summertime”... 


Watt Bek TP iss vcoveteses Mme. Buckhout, Yonker N. ¥ 


“Be Ye in Love With Aj ril-tide ?”’ Willard Ward, Providence 
“Separation” Charles M. Dennis, Evanston, Il 
(Advertisement) 
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SALVATORE FUCITO 


Assistant Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 
Accompanist and Coach for Opera and Song Repertoire 
Formerly Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 


175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N J 


J. FRED WOLLE 


OR f ANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


LARRABE 


Pianist 








Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Filth Ave. 
New York 


BOZs20r3 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth; Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Accompanist Mme. Alma Gluck, Tour 1916-17 


MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 WEST Mth STREET NEW YORK 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Lecture Recitals 



































Oratorio 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


LESLEY MARTIN, te1can 


STUDIO; 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Bugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work, 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD vii: 


SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyric Soprano Dramatic Soprano 


ALICE McCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralto Baritone 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


am’ DESTINN 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
































UNDER THE SOLE DIRECTION OF 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F, McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 1451 Broadway, New York 


























“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


——= FLONZALEY 
fied QUARTET 


Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 














BELLE 


STORY 


SOPRANO 
Season 1916-1917 


























Management: R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 








HER BUNGALOW VILLA IN ALAMEDA. 















Mabel 
Riegelman 
in California 








, ‘ Suatyn 





Snapshots of Boston-National 
Grand Opera Soprano taken in 
the “Golden State,” 


Aims and Purposes of 
the International Grand 
Opera Company, Inc. 


A circular recently received 
from the offices of the Interna- 
tional Grand Opera Company, 
Inc., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, contains many interest- 
ing points. Among other 
things, it is stated that Giorgio 
M. Sulli, realizing the lack 
of opportunity for the American student, as far as the 
field of opera is concerned, has incorporated this organ- 
ization. The following are the avowed purposes of the 
International Grand Opera Company: 

“(1) The establishment of an opera house in New York, where 
the operas of all nations and schools can be given at popular prices. 
The organization to have an orchestra of no less than forty musicians 
(increasing the number according to the exigencies of the score), 
a chorus of no less than sixty voices, and appropriate scenery and 
costumes. 

“(2) The scale of prices is to be fifty cents to two dollars, with 
corresponding prices for boxes. 

“(3) Subscriptions for the season will only include the boxes, 
allowing the general public to choose anew for each performance. 

“(4) The chorus is to be formed of those students of singing 
who have ambitions in the field of opera; they will receive gratis 
all the training in the learning of roles and stage training. When 
sufficiently experienced, they will be given opportunity to sing small 
parts, until ready to be entrusted with prominent ones. During the 
time they appear in the chorus they will not be paid, except in the 
case of the company going out of town, when their expenses will 
be paid. 

“(s) The orchestra is to be formed of union musicians of the 
best class. 

“(6) Good local singers who possess artistic ability, will be en- 
gaged to sing the principal roles and given the necessary training, 
but if it is found necessary, foreign singers of good reputation will 
be engaged, the excellence of their voices being the basis for the 
selection rather than their reputation. 

“(7) To create and promote in some of the larger cities of the 
United States a desire for grand opera. Local subscriptions will 
be raised to support the branches of the International Grand Opera 
Company which will be formed and sent to give regular opera 
seasons in these cities, always on a popular basis. 

“(8) To prepare native musicians to become good chorus masters 
and corductors of orchestra. 

“(9) To put on the stage some new operas by local composers 
in an effort to make known the works of American composers. 

“(10) To make known in America many grand operas and 
musical comedies which are seldom given, in addition te most of the 


recent operas.” 





Foerster Works at Pittsburgh Exposition 
Adolph M. Foerster’s Festival March opened the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition concerts this season. That Pittsburgh 
honors its own, the following from the Pittsburgh Dis- 


patch of September 3 goes to show: 

The Festival March, by Adolph M. Foerster, which opened the 
Exposition concerts this season, has had a brilliant record, having 
been played by some of the best orchestras of the land. First per- 
formance at Pittsburgh May Festival--for which it was composed-— 
by the Metropolitan Orchestra of New York, Anton Seidl, conduc- 
tor; New York, Carl Venth; Chicago, Theodore Thomas and Henry 
Schoenfeld; Kansas City, Carl Busch; Boston, Max Zach; Pittsburgh, 
Frederic Archer, A. M. Foerster, Modeste Altschuler; Philadel- 
phia, Fritz Scheel and Wassali Leps; Bangor, Me., Horace M. 
Pullen; Milwaukee, Hl. A. Zeitz; Worcester, Mass., Daniel Sylves- 
ter. Adaptations for bands have been made by J. P. Sousa and 
Fred N. Innes. The most notable performance was that given by 
rheodore Thomas, with his orchestra of 114 men, at the Columbian 
World’s Exposition, Chicago. 

On the program given by Wassili Leps and his orchestra, 
September 8, Mr. Foerster’s Prelude to “Faust” came first, 
and after it the composer was recalled twice—a sincere 
tribute to the Pittsburgh composer. 


The Tribune calls Creatore “the only living musician 
who uses the Australian crawl system of conducting.” 


IN GOOD COMPANY. 


Mrs. Macfarlane Sings for Roycrofters 


An audience of 500 persons listened to Harriet Story 
Macfarlane, mezzo contralto, at the Roycroft Inn, East 
Aurora, N. Y., Sunday evening, September 17. Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s program included songs and arias from Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Horn, Old Scotch, Lover, Old English, Cad- 
man, Rogers, Kramer, Lohr, Kipling-German, Carpenter, 
Stephenson, MacDermid, and a group of women com- 
Pease, Branscombe, Bartlett and Ross. 
Mary Harrison was at the piano. 
Mrs. Macfarlane gave a recital recent- 
ly in a quaint meeting house, over 100 
years old, near Canandaigua, N. Y. 
“The seven ages of man were repre- 
sented in the audience,” said the 
singer in reference to this event, 
“from six months to ninety-six 
years—all equally well behaved.” 

At Lockport, N. Y., Mrs. Macfar- 
lane was heard this fall with decided 
favor. 


posers—Bond, 



















AT DUCK LAKE, NAPA. 
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From Montreal 
TO 


New Orleans 


LEO 

















nomen 
—seccemoaren 


esty’s Theatre, Montreal, October 1, 
1916. 

‘Extending via Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Houston, Texas, to New Or- 
leans, La. 

At Montreal and Chicago Mr. Orn- 
stein has been engaged for the third 
time since March 1, 1916. 

Although very well booked, many 
dates are still available. 


Particulars from his sole manager. 





| Commences his fall tour at His Maj- 








prection M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NATIONAL BUREAU FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 


By C. M. Tremaine 








The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music is 
another agency which has entered the field to aid the cause 
of music. The list of those engaged in similar undertak- 
ings is large and is increasing steadily. It might be asked 
what have these workers accomplished either for themselves 
or for the cause. It is difficult to say what they have ac- 
complished for themselves—that depends upon the imme- 
diate object of their efforts, the intelligence with which 
they have worked, and the resources at their command. 

As a matter of fact, what they have accomplished for 
themselves is a matter of their own personal concern. Nat- 
urally we like to see every one reap the fruit of his labors. 
Even if we are asked what they have accomplished indi- 
vidually for the cause of music, we must admit that we 
have no means of telling, but we do know that collectively 
they have been powerful factors in arousing musical in- 
terest, increasing musical appreciation, and advancing the 
cause generally. 

We can even go so far as to say that they have finan- 
cially benefited every one who is deriving his or her in- 
come, directly or indirectly, from music—musicians both 
“arrived” and “on their way,” managers, critics, concert 
hall proprietors, instrument manufacturers, music publish- 
ers, composers and music teachers, no matter what branch 
they may teach. 

All those who are interested in music—either playing, 
singing, planning, reading or composing it—will welcome 
the news of the formation of a bureau to stimulate exist- 
ing musical movements and to foster future developments 
along all these and other lines. The name of this new or- 
ganization—“The National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music’—conveys its entire scope and plan. If we but 
stop to think, we will realize how many splendid move- 
ments working toward the spread of music are at present 
on foot which remain practically unknown to the public 
at large, and hence have not an opportunity to spread to 
other cities. How many neighborhod orchestras, foreign 
singing groups, unique concert plans, etc., there are in New 
York City alone which are doing splendid things for the 
particular community in which they work, but whose use- 
fulness stops just there because heretofore there has been 
no organization of any kind to take up these various move- 
ments and make them national. The excellent Music School 
Settlement idea, which has made its way through the large 
cities of the country from coast to coast, proves the pos- 
sibilities of concentrated effort toward nationalization, This 
effort, this driving force, applied to isolated musical move- 
ments, and to all musical movements, is what the Bureau 
proposes to generate. There has long been a need for some 
such central co-operative organization. The aim of the 
Bureau is to gather the forces of existing channels and 
make their influence national. 

What difference does it make whether we approve of 
their methods or agree with their ideas? They may be 
opinionated and may even be cranks. They may be work- 
ing along the wrong lines, even wasting their time, judged 
by our arrogant wisdom. It must be remembered, however, 
that the world owes a tremendous debt to the cranks in 
every field of endeavor. The cranks stand in the fore- 
front of the progressives. They smash through the com- 
placency of the standpatters, those opposed to changing 
existing conditions, and they arouse the real thinkers to 
the possibilities ahead. 

Something has happened in the music world. The public 
is being reached. It has always had an innate love for 
music, for harmony, but only a small minority were con- 
scious of it. Today a rapidly increasing number are be- 
ginning to sense it. The nerves leading to the dormant 
chambers of musical enjoyment have been quickened. 

The evidences that this is so are on every hand. The 
outpouring of 60,000 people to the Song and Light Festival 
in Central Park, New York, in September, is but one illus- 
tration. The average attendance of over 5,000 people at 
the New York Civic Concerts in the heat of summer is 
another. The steadily increasing numbers of concerts and 
recitals of every description, and the increasing attendance 
at all of these concerts are but additional evidences. 

The last, but perhaps most conclusive, proof is the 
changed attitude of the public press, which only responds 
to public demand and whose motto is to give the people 
what they want. In the New York dailies 247 inches of 
space were devoted to commenting on the Song and Light 
Festival alone. This festival reached the front page in 
one of the leading papers, and was commented on editor- 
ially in four others, and it was cartooned by still another 

What do all these evidences indicate? They demon- 


strate beyond question that music is on the threshold of 
coming into its own. 

Let us give full credit then to all those who have been 
working toward this end, and to those who have worked 


with self sacrifice, and to those who have worked for 
profit, to those we agree with and to those with whom we 
differ. Then let us unite in working for the same cause. 
The profession has been pulling against itself too long. 
It has now become apparent that this course is unprofit- 
able individually as well as collectively. It is uneconomic 
and antiquated. It is an instance where selfishness does 
not pay. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music is 
working for the whole cause of music, and wishes to en- 
courage effort in every form, as long as it advances this 
cause. We wish to co-operate with every one and we wish 
the support of all. 





A Cello Treat by Penha 





A surprised audience listened to Michael Penha’s cello 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, October 
12, for those who were present had not expected, on gen- 
eral principles, to hear an artist of such solid musical 
worth and such impressive tonal and technical attainments. 
As the recital progressed, the surprise changed to un- 
bridled enthusiasm, and at the conclusion of the program, 
the majority of the audience remained and applauded so 
insistently that the concert giver played three encores in 
addition to the several he had been compelled to dispense 
during the concert. 

Penha is equipped with a complete and brilliant technic 
which enables him to handle his instrument with ease and 
grace. H's tone is voluminous, multi-colored, and of ex- 
tremely appealing quality. As a musician he made a 
marked and dignified impression. 

In a Breval sonata, the Penha deftness of finger, com- 
mand of bow and smoothness in phrasing were particularly 
evident. The prelude of the Bach suite in C minor re- 
vealed noble tone and lofty conception, The first part 
of the Klengel concerto (op, 20) was delivered with fire, 
confidence, and fine balance. Boéllmann’s familiar sym- 
phonic variations have not been heard here in more fin- 
ished and poetical fashion than by Penha. It was a mas- 
ter performance, and as such aroused a true hurricane 
of plaudits. 

Guerrero’s “Chants Oubliés” (a very modern piece of 
writing), Popper’s concert etude, op. 55, Grainger’s 
“Vermelaudsisa,” and Jéral’s “Zigeunertanz,” gave Penha 
a chance to show elegance, polish, and delicate sentiment 


in smaller morceaux, and he charmed compietely with 
his suave style, engaging manner and convincing delivery. 
He is a true artist and is sure to become also a popular 
one, 

Alberto Garcia Guerrero supplied excellent accompani 
ments. 
Frederick Wheeler’s Redpath- 

Chautauqua Popularity 





Significant of the popular favor of Frederick Wheeler 
on his Redpath-Chautauqua tour last season are the fol- 
lowing words of praise: 

Mr. Wheeler has a niagnificent baritone voice, and his interpre 
tations were artistic and marked by breadth of insight and feeling 
He may be classed as one of the finest artists ever heard in thie 
city. Enid, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Wheeler possesses a baritone voice and a capacity for dra 
matic expression, such as has seldom been heard in this city His 
voice has great depth and power.—Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

Mr. Wheeler, with his ful! rounded notes, carried his audience 
along with him as only a soloist with his sympathetic interpreta 
tions can do. Verdi's aria “Eri tu” was most pleasing, 
(Colo.) Tribune-Republican, 


Greeley 


Mr. Whecler’s aria was the “Evening Star’ and he scored a dis 
tinct triumph.—Pueblo, Colo, 
Mr. Wheeler's baritone voice proved robust, musical and of fine 
His style is inclined to the dramatic, and his expression is 
Galesburg (Ill.) Republican-Register, 


range. 
apt and admirable. 
Kipling’s “On the Road to 


rich baritone 


Frederick Wheeler's rendition of 


Mandalay” was a tine vehicle for an exceptionally 


voice.—Hutchinson (Kans.) Gazette. 

The baritone solo, “The Trumpeter,” served to introduce Fred 
erick Wheeler as the compelling 
voices ever heard here. 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 


possessor_of one of the most 


He was brilliant in this performance and 


intensely dramatic. 
Mr. Wheeler possesses a fine resonant voice and his pleasing 


and intelligent interpretations added greatly to the 


Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 


stage manner 
high quality of his work. 

As a result of his repeated successes with the Redpath 
Bureau tours, the baritone expects to cover a larger cir 
cuit next season. Mr. Wheeler is perhaps becoming better 
known every day through his talking machine records, be- 
sides having been identified with concert and oratorio work 
in this country for a number of years. At the present time 
he is recording for five different companies. 




















WEN TY-SEVEN 
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ing organization have given 
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NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue 
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SEVENTH FLOOR 


Lord & Taylor Store 


Chickering piano owners. 
This is an average of nearly 
forty years for each of these 
twenty-seven men, some of 
whom received from Jonas 
Chickering himself instruc- 
tion in the basic principles 
of care and skillwhich enter 
into the construction of 
every Chickering piano. 


Chickering piano quality is 
the result of the most pains- 
taking human endeavor 
plus the finest materials 
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The Chickering Piano is an 
art-product for the person 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone Bryant 7498 Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Teacher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 
Enrichette Onelli, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galloway, 
Thomas Conkey, Esther Dale. 














} J P opese of Choral Music, 
Walter Eta - Columbia University 
Henry Address 49 Claremont Ave. 





MARGARET HARRISON 22° 


15 RAST 10th STREET NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 
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HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
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New York 
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DORVALLE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Grand Opera Prima Donna 
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HIT OR MISS COLUMN 





Fine Gentlemen! 


There are foreign artists who yearly invade this country, 
and who yearly inform their friends and acquaintances 
that their only motives in coming to the States are “To 
take the money, wife or sweetheart of the American.” One 


of these boastful artists arrived last week from Europe, 


and will probably again try to sing in the ear of his friends 
his wonderful idyl and whisper in camera his motto, “I 
take from this country what is the best in it—women and 
A very fine gentleman ! 


Art Is Immortal 


money.” 


Tuesday of last week, on board the French liner Espagne, 
there arrived several singers and one prominent artist, 
Sarah Bernhardt. Among operatic artists on board were 
Lina Cavalieri and Charles Dalmores, French tenor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association. The reporters swarmed 
over the boat for an interview with Mme. Bernhardt, and 
paid no attention to the operatic artists. Even at seventy- 
two years of age the art of Mme. Bernhardt is supreme, 
and the reception given her at the docks will long be re- 
membered by all of those who were present at the arrival 
of the boat. 


Are Operatic Artists’ Salaries Decreasing? 


A certain operatic tenor, who a few years ago enjoyed 
exhibiting his salary checks, then written in four figures 
for each performance, at after-theatre supper parties, is 
not likely to continue his custom, as the amount appears in 
three figures only, about half that paid him four years ago. 

The price of living has increased considerably during the 
last four years, yet it may be that operatic tenors’ salaries 
are being cut down, or that this artist is not so valuable 
today to the management as four years ago; or, again, 
perhaps age is not so good an advertisement for a singer 
as it is for wine. 


Change of Name 


Change of names among musicians seems to be in vogue 
at the present time. It is true that a name has value only 
when the artist is well known. If an unknown musician 
changes his name for a pseudonym which he advertises so 
well as to make that name synonymous with success, that 
musician shows real business ability and a clear knowledge 
of the art of advertising. 


The Good Samaritan in the Musical Profession 


There is, so the story goes, a well known manager who 
does not like the world at large to know when one of 
his artists does not come up to expectations, that is, from 
a financial point of view. In several towns last year, one 
of his stars failed to fill the hall, and the local manager, 
who had signed for a big guarantee, cried so loudly that 
the Samaritan manager made out a check repaying the 
local manager for the amount of money lost on the artist, 
and also for the amount spent in advertising in local 
papers. It is not probable, however, that the manager will 
be so benevolent this year as he was last, and it may be 
that several managers will have to foot their own losses. 


Are Movies Hurting Opera Artists? 


Heard in Toledo, Ohio, last week : 

She—Are you going to the opera to see Farrar in “Car- 
men?” 

He—No, I saw her in that opera for ten cents in the 
movies. 

Singers are heard as well as seen in operas. 


Gray Cabby Derbies in Vogue 


A few opera singers and advertising solicitors are to be 
seen this fall walking down Fifth Avenue, wearing gray 
derby hats similar to those worn by cab drivers in London. 





Godowsky-Ampico Recital 





[From the Musical Courier, Piano Trade Edition.] 

The crowd that packed the ballroom at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York to overflowing last Sunday ap- 
plauded Leopold Godowsky, the world-famous pianist, and 
the Stoddard-Ampico reproducing piano in about equal 
measure. Two grand pianos had been placed on the stage, 
one being a Knabe manual grand and the other a Knabe- 
Ampico. On the manual piano Godowsky himself 
played—played with his characteristic mastery, each note 
as perfect as a dewdrop on a leaf in early morning. Go- 
dowsky played three compositions that were immediately 
reproduced on the Knabe-Ampico, and, for good measure, 
he also performed a number of pieces that were not thus 
repeated. When a piece was repeated, the reproduction 
followed immediately upon the human pianist’s playing. 
After he left the stage the lights would be turned down 
and the Knabe-Ampico started, its inventor, Charles Fuller 
Stoddard, performing this. office. 

It is not exaggeration in the slightest degree to say that 





the effect was wonderful. Many of the audience, who had 
applauded Godowsky vigorously, seemed to be as much 
delighted with Ampico Godowsky as they were with Leo- 
pold Godowsky. 

Victor Wittgenstein made an introductory address in 
which he criticised music teachers for failure to imbue 
pupils with true appreciation of musical art, and pointed 
out how the Stoddard-Ampico, by presenting reproduc- 
tions of music masterpieces played by true artists, can do 
wonders in instilling real appreciation and in giving the 
pupil a clear idea of how a composition should be per- 
formed, and in such a way that he can study each note 
instead of being forced to depend upon recollections of a 
recital given by a human performer. 





Metropolitan Opera Company 
1916-1917 Personnel 

For the convenience of readers and as a matter of ref- 
erence, the Musica. Courter prints below a list of the 
personnel of the Metropolitan Opera Company for the sea- 
son of 1916-17. 

Artists who appeared last season with the company are 
Mmes. Alda, Barrientos, Bori, Case, Curtiss, Destinn, Ege- 
ner, Hempel, Kurt, Mason, Nielsen, Rappold, Sparkes and 
Van Dyck, sopranos; Mmes. Aldrich, Borniggia, Braslau, 
Delaunois, Homer, Mapleson, Mattfeld, Matzenauer, Mul- 
ford, Ober, Perini, Robeson and Schumann-Heink, con- 
traltos; Messrs. Althouse, Audisio, Bada, Bayer, Bloch, 
Botta, Caruso, Ferrari-Fontana, Martin, Martinelli, Reiss, 
Sembach and Urlus, tenors; Amato, Begué, de Luca, Gor- 
itz, Laurenti, Leonhardt, Reschiglian, Schlegel, Scotti, Te- 
gani, Weil and Whitehill, baritones; Braun, Didur, Mala- 
testa, Middleton, Rossi, Rothier, Ruysdael, de Segurola and 
Scott, bassos. 

Artists new to the company this year are Alice Eversman, 
Odette le Fontenay and Marie Sundelius, sopranos; Kath- 
leen Howard, contralto; Fernando Carpi, tenor, and Paul 
Bender, baritone. 

Members of the company 1915-16 who. were not en- 
gaged this year are Erma Zarska, Bohemian soprano; Ida 
Cajatti, Italian soprano; Helen Warrum, American so- 
prano; Julia Heinrich, American soprano, and Giacomo 
Damacco, Italian tenor. 

The conductors are Polacco, Bodanzky and Gennaro 
Papi; the chorusmaster, Giulio Setti; the stage managers, 
Jules Speck and Jan Heythekker; the stage director, Ed- 
ward Siedle. Mme. Verhoeven is ballet mistress, Rosina 
Galli the prima ballerina, and Giuseppe Bonfiglio the first 
dancer. 





Leginska to Play Three Bs. 


On Thursday afternoon, November 2, Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, gives a Bach-Beethoven-Brahms program at Car- 
negie Hall, New York City. 


Cornelia Landstreet Walter 


THE CHARMING SOUTHERN SOPRANO. 
Under the direction of 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Avenue, New York. 











atten” TU LTS Gratam 
BASSO: s : SOPRANO 





Conductors please note 
MR. and MRS. STULTS 
are authoritative Oratorio soloists 





Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058, 2800 
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RICHARD BUHLIG | 


..PIANIST.... 
IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 
Will play a limited number of engagements 
preparatory to tour of 1917-18, now booking 
NEW YORK RECITAL: OCTOBER 2¢th, Aeolian Hall 


“Richard Buhlig is a pianist who succeeds in expressing 
his own soul, even above any pianistic triumph and beyond 
the limitations of a particular composition, He commands 
a big, impressive tone, an ability to make his instrument sing, ! 





even through the stormiest fassages, besides tremendous 
strength and endurance, everything, in fact which can make 
@ piano recall the powers of an orchestra, without ceasing to 
be a piano. In the first movewent of Chopin’s B flat minor 
sonata, pianisiic and spiritual elements combined in perfect 
sympathy with a spontaneously bold and passionate method 
of expression. The A flat major polonaise also, by an in- 
fusion of het-blooded, dramatically explosive ‘subjectivity, 
reached an epic level far above the conventional interpreta- 
$s, The Fag nd pianist achieved a tremendous success,”’— 
. Korngold, Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 








Chickering Piano Used Exclusively. 


Exclusive management Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison 


ve., New York. 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890. 
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ANNE ARKADIJ LIKES 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES BEST 
Lieder Singer Declares Their Response Is Genuine and 
Their Criticism Wise and Fair 
Anne Arkadij, the Lieder singer, was sought cut for an 
interview last week—she was found living in a old fash- 
ioned house, furnished with delightfully quaint things, most 
of which were picked up in antique shops by the singer. 
“Do sit before that nice fire,” said Miss Arkadij, draw- 
ing up a “comfy” chair to the open fireplace, This was the 
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ANNE ARKADIJ, 


Lieder singer. 


beginning of an interesting hour spent with the singer 
whose preparations for her Aeolian Hall recital next month 
occupy the greater part of her time. 

“I have some lovely songs which I am going to present 
then,” she said, “some very modern French, old German, 
and some of Schoenberg’s, which I feel sure will please 
many. And I must not forget a dear little song written 
by Walter Henry Rothwell, the conductor. As for their 
names, I shall not breathe them until a few days before 
my recital. They are my very own until then, and after— 
if others like them, they may use them. I aways try to 
have my programs a litle different from the average ones. 
Last season Louis Koemmenich paid me a great compli- 
ment. He said, ‘Miss Arkadij, your program I consider 
one of the few that I should say was well chosen.’ I have 
sung before audiences of all nationalities, but I truth- 
fully can say that I prefer the American ones. The Amer- 
icans are so genuine in their response and fair and wise 
in their criticism. Is it not unusual, every time I step onto 
the stage, I feel that the audience is with me from the 
start?” The writer ventured to say that it was because 
Americans are not made of stone—the strong personality 
of this Lieder singer reflects itself in her hearers. 

“Last season,” she continued, “an amusing incident oc- 
curred. Several days after my New York recital, a friend 
happened to go to a little fruiterer on Sixth avenue and was 
surprised to find my window card still in evidence. She 
told the Italian that she knew me, whereupon he said: ‘I 
like that lady. I hear her sing, and she smile at me all 
the time.’” 

Miss Arkadij’s recital at Aeolian Hall next month will 
be followed by a number of engagements in the East and 
West. Her spare time she will devote to teaching, for un- 
like most singers, she enjoys teaching. This may be because 
she seems to have a special talent for imparting her art to 
others in an effective manner. 





Mme. Hall-Whytock Presents 
Interesting Series in Providence 








From Providence, R. I., comes the announcement of the 
De Luxe concert series to be given there under the man- 
agement of Mme. Hall-Whytock, A. A. G. O. There will 
be a Friday afternoon series at the Elks’ auditorium and a 
Tuesday evening series at Infantry Hall, the dates and 
artists for the Friday afternoon series to be as follows: 
October 20, Maud Powell, violinist; November 3, Rosina 
Galli, premiére danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Irma Seydel, violinist; November 24, Tilly Koe- 
nen, the Dutch contralto, and Avis Bliven-Charbonnel, 
pianist; December 15, Marcella Craft, soprano, and Louis 
Graveure, baritone; January 5, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Merle Alcock, contralto; January 26, Arnolde Stephenson, 
mezzo-soprano, and Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropol- 


itan Opera Company. The Tuesday evening series opened 
October 10 with May Peterson, soprano, and Paul Reim- 
ers, tenor. Others scheduled to be heard are: November 
14, Francis Macmillen, violinist; December 12, Paderewski ; 
January 16, Percy Hemus, baritone, and Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist; January 30, Pasquale Amato, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and February 13, the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor. Mme. Hall-Whytock is to be congratulated upon 
the excellence of her series. 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s 
Immediate Engagements 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and assisting artists returned 
September 1 from a ten weeks’ tour over the Midland 
Chauauqua Circuit. She will be the soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick Stock, conductor), 
at the first of the series of symphony concerts given by 
the Detroit Orchestra Asociation, which enlists the serv- 
ices of the leading orchestras of the country. Other im- 
mediate engagements include a recital at Moline, Ill., with 
Mr. MacDermid at the piano; a recital for the Arché Club, 
Chicago, in conjunction with Mr. MacDermid, and she is 
re-engaged by the Eurydice Club of Toledo, Ohio. Alma 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID, 
Soprano. 


Voedisch, the New York manager, is booking Mrs. Mac- 
Dermid for a third tour of the Pacific Coast in January 
and February. 
Marian Veryl to Present Some 

of Her Own Compositions 


Marian Veryl, soprano, who was scheduled to sing at 
the American Musical Convention held in September at 
Lockport, N. Y., but was unable to appear owing to a sud- 
den illness, has been engaged to sing in Albert Van de 
Mark’s concert series during the 1917-1918 season. 

Those who know Miss Veryl as a versatile singer will 
be interested to learn that this artist is about to enter the 
field of composition. She is a great lover of birds and 
their songs, finding in their humming and warbling, mes- 
sages that arouse her ambition to capture their tunes and 
transcribe them for her own use. After long and per- 
sistent endeavors, these transcriptions will soon be ready, 
and she intends to use them on her recital programs. In 
addition to these bird song compositions, Miss Veryl is 
utilizing themes and melodies from old folksongs which 
she has heard while traveling in the South. A number of 
these have been collected by her and characterized as “Real 
American Tunes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes to Give 
Recital in Painesville, Ohio 





The musical department of Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, which is under the supervision of Henry T. 
Wade, has engaged Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes for a re- 
cital, Wednesday, February 7, 1917. 





Christiane Eymael Opens New York Studio 


Christiane Eymael, of the Paris Opera, has issued cards 
announcing the opening of her vocal studio in New York 
on October 15. 
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Che Baldwin Piano Company 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Av. 


CHICAGO 
323 S. Wabash Av. 


CINCINNATI 
142 W. 4th St. 


LOUISVILLE 
42s S. Fourth Av 


INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 
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Coach tor 
VOCAL 
Repertoire 


MAX LIEBLIN 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, la. Management: Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO, 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


MAESTRO FMILIO A. ROXAS 














of Milan 
COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 206 West 71st Street - - New York 





WITHERSPOON aass 


Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Woliseha Musical Bureau 
i Weet 34th Street - - - New York 


ARTHUR NEVIN 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence - - - 




















REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West g4th Street . . . . New York 





Florence Maebeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, toos Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1916-17 


JULIEN BLITZ 
Carolina White 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
( Formerly with the Chicago Opera Company ) 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


CECIL FANNING tariione 
H. B. TURPIN ‘compass: 


Saving cetwnsd from a year of concert giving 
Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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DUTCH CONTRALTO 


Avaliable for Festivals, Concerts, Orchestras,etc. Season 1916-1917 
BALDWIN PIANO 


Exclusive Management: 
HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 
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THE VOICE PROBLEM FROM 
A PHYSICIAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. S., M. D., Adjunct Professor in Fordham 
University, New York City 








The Importance of Good Hearing 

In the article on “colds,” mention was made of the fact 
that a common result is aural abscess with impaired hear- 
ing. As a matter of fact, we may safely say that fully 
go per cent. of all difficulties with the hearing arise pri- 
marily from some nose or throat infection, Very often 
the infection has been unrecognized or forgotten, but if we 
have the patient reflect carefully, the sinister influence of 
some antecedent nasal disease makes itself manifest. Of 
the more severe types of disease causing ear trouble, scarlet 
fever is the commonest. In fact, it is rather unusual to 
examine a person who has had “sharlach,” as the Germans 
call it, without finding some evidence of invasion of the 
ears by this dread malady. At the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, where I served at one time as 
aural surgeon, a large percentage of the children had sur- 
vived a severe scarlet fever infection successfully, only to 
be obliged to exist for the rest of their lives minus that 
special sense which, with the single exception of vision, is 
the most important to human economy. That this should 
be so is exceedingly unfortunate, for, as yet, it is impos- 
sible to immunize or abort scarlet fever, chiefly because 
the germ or exciting agent is unknown. Complete isola- 
tion of infected children has done much ‘to prevent its 
spread, but the interweaving of human relations is such 
that absolute quarantine is well-nigh impossible. 

Relatively few cases of impaired hearing begin with vio- 
lent symptoms, more often the process goes on insid- 
iously, so insidiously that a great deal of acuity is lost 
before the afflicted one becomes aware of his handicap 
in the struggle for existence. Quité often it is discovered 
at table that some memiber of the family is always ask- 
ing that sentences and phrases be repeated. When words 
uttered singly are misunderstood, the damage to hearing 
has become extensive, and treatment may be of no avail. 
An intelligent person always fills in unconsciously from 
the context of what was said, if the sentence is of any 
length, but in the short sentences definition of sound is 
more difficult, and mistakes are frequent. Rhyming words 
having a difference of only one letter are most frequently 
mistaken, and are sometimes the cause of much merri- 
ment at the expense of the defective listener. Very often 
such mistakes are put down to inattention, or the unfortu- 
nate person is chided for having “wax in his ears.” All 
of us have in reality a gift of hearing which is much 
greater than our actual needs for the ordinary purposes 
of life, hence a very considerable amount of hearing may 
be lost without our becoming conscious of the defect. 
Upon examination, such persons are surprised to note the 
difference of acuity in the two ears. 

In a quiet room, with the patient standing profile to the 
examiner, doors and windows closed, the eyes shut, one 
should hear an ordinary whisper at twenty feet. The 
watch should be heard at from six to fifteen feet, and all 
of the tuning forks should be detected at any reasonable 
distance. If this does not work out, then there is some 
defect in the hearing which must be diligently studied 
and analyzed by the ear specialist (otologist or aurist). 

How does ear trouble begin? Does it come by way of 
the external ear channel? No, not often. A great many 
people think that stuffing cotton into the external canal 
before bathing is absolute protection to the organ of hear- 
ing. This is a mistaken idea, for, if the drum is intact, 
it does no harm whatever for water to enter the canal— 
in fact, no amount of water can stay in this canal, any 
more than it can stay in a bottle when turned upside 
down. It is all right to wear cotton for the relief of ex- 
ternal pressure, if one is sensitive to that sort of thing, 
but it does no good as a preventative of hearing difficulties. 
The reason for this is as follows: The middle ear is a 
small cavity in which the little bones—hammer, anvil and 
sirrup, as they are called, are located. These structures 
are separated from the external canal by the drum or tym- 
panic membrane. Leading from the middle ear cavity to 
the throat is a channel called the Eustachian tube, after 
an Italian anatomist, Eustachius, who first described it. 
This arrangement aims to maintain a~balance between the 
atmospheric pressure against the drum from the canal, and 
the pressure from within the tube. If now, the tube be 
closed by any swelling or disease process, then the air 
in the middle ear is absorbed and the drum is driven in- 
ward by external pressure in the canal. However, in 
swimming, there is a great tendency for water to rush into 


the Eustachian tube as well as into the external canal. 
This water in the tube has great difficulty in finding its 
way out, owing to mechanical conditions present, and 
hence the peculiar feeling of fullness after swimming. If 
the water is relatively free from germs and irritating for- 
eign particles, it is ultimately absorbed, or drains off slowly 
into the throat and no harm is done. On the other hand, 
if disease germs are at the back of the nose and are 
washed in with the water, they find a favorable soil for 
development and may form an abscess or set up a chronic, 
progressive inflammation. If an abscess forms, the drum 
ultimately breaks, unless opened with a knife and the abs- 
cess contents escape. If no abscess forms, but only con- 
stant irritation goes on, then the delicate middle ear 
structures become thickened and finally the nerve of hear- 
ing becomes involved also. After this stage has been 
reached, treatment is of little or no avail, for there is no 
known method of restoring such a nerve to function. I 
have used water as a convenient aid to help the reader un- 
derstand the process of infection, but in many cases the 
patient has not had his head under water for years. In 
such instances the infection is blown in while blowing the 
nose, cr it may work its way along the structure of the 
mucous membrane from some nasal or throat focus (ex- 
tension by continuity). 

Cases of “hereditary deafness” are ordinarily described 
in the text-books, and are reported as such by writers in 
the medical journals. In the last analysis it is very doubt- 
ful whether deafness can be inherited. The predisposition 
is there, to be sure, just as it is in some cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, but the actual cause is probably not 
inherited—this portion of the body is merely less resistant 
than it should be, and cannot throw off the infection once 
it is encountered. In any event, we do know that chronic 
catarrh of the nose is very prejudicial to the hearing, par- 
ticularly if it is of the post-nasal variety, that is, where 
there is a good deal of dropping from the back of the 
nose to the throat. Such cases must be studied and treated 
with diligence, and every effort must be made to build up 
the patient’s resistance against catching cold. The new 
vaccine therapy offers some prospect of help when used 
judiciously. 

There is no doubt that many singers have defective ears. 
It is not always simply a question of removing a little wax 
and letting it go at that. The idea of pitch may be quite 
different in the two ears, owing to middle ear disease, or it 
may, be of congenital (birth) origin. A thorough exam- 
ination of the singer’s vocal powers must include hear- 
ing tests, and tone judgments. Some musically inclined 
people have no idea of sound as distinguished from noise. 
This is a misfortune akin to being born with one arm, 
but fortunately it is more amenable to treatment. The 
sense of musical sound can be cultivated to limits almost 
beyond the imagination, if sufficient pains be taken to se- 
cure accuracy. Standards of tone are furnished by the 
world’s greatest artists who have the gift of a “musical 
ear,” fortified by assiduous practice and cultivation. In 
this age we are particularly fortunate in having the phon- 
ograph as an aid in cultivating our hearing from the musi- 
cal side; for in those who are not geniuses, the fountain 
spring of beginning in any art is conscious and laborious 
imitation. Only in this way can greatness be understood 
even in a moderate degree. Cultivation of a so-called mu- 
sical ear is dependent on normal hearing, to begin with, 
reinforced to the saturation point by the best that can 
be heard. It is the old question of having the physical 
and psychical elements fundamentglly normal, and then 
going ahead on a sound basis to cumulative development 
of the highest form of art which one can hope to reach 
in the short span of human existence. 





The Fiqué Vocal Quartet Concert, October 22 


The Fiqué vocal quartet, a new organization consisting 
of Katherine Noack Fiqué, soprano; Edythe Norris, con- 
tralto; Sam. Ljungkvist, tenor, and August Soennichsen, 
basso, will make its first appearance at Palm Garden, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, October 22. 





Emily Gresser to Tour 


Emily Gresser, the violinist, has been re-engaged to tour 
with Yvette Guilbert this season. 
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YONKERS MUSICAL MATTERS 
David Nemser’s Studio—Bessie Riesberg Busy—Golds- 
worthy Organ Recitals—Mehan Musical Evening— 
Institute of Musical Art 








Yonkers, N. Y., October 11, 1916. 
David Nemser, violinist, who studied at The von Ende 
School of Music, New York, has taken a studio at 16 
North Broadway, teaching (on Mondays and Fridays) 
violin and harmony, and has had conspicuous success in 
these specialties. e 


Bessie Riesberg Busy 


Bessie Riesberg’ is now devoting her special attention to 
music, making the violin her chief instrument, although 
she plays the piano well. She, too, studied at The von 
Ende School of Music, and has several pupils at her resi- 
dence-studio, 32 Rockland avenue, Park Hill, our handsome 
residence suburb. 


Organ Recitals at Redeemer Baptist Church 


The first of a series of three recitals inaugurating the 
newly installed organ of the Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer, was held on Thursday evening, October 5. There 
was a large audience, which showed its appreciation by 
applause of the fine playing of William A. Goldsworthy, 
of New York. John Young, tenor soloist, responded to 
several encores. 


An Evening of Music 


A musicale by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan, vocal teachers, of 523 Riverdale avenue, was held 
October 7. Those who took part were Helen Moran, so- 
prano; Elliot Shaw, baritone; Charles Briner, tenor; 
Henry Kirbey Davies, baritone, and Eve Lynn, soprano, 


Institute of Musical Art 


The Yonkers Institute of Musical Art opened ,the sea- 
son of 1916-17 with a series of concerts by the members of 
the faculty. 

The first was given October 4 by Roswell F. Weitzel, 
violinst-composer ; Hans Barth, pianist-composer, and Mrs. 
Weitzel, accompanist. Mr. Weitzel a_ broad 
knowledge of music and an excellent command of violin 
technic, in addition to warmth of tone and sincerity, as evi- 
denced in his interpretations. Mrs. Weitzel proved to be 
a sympathetic accompanist. Mr. Barth's accomplishments 
are well known. H. G. M. 


possesses 





New Members for the Philharmonic Orchestra 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, has added several new members to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra since last season. As every 
position in the orchestra has been open to competition, 
several changes have been made from time to time, with 
a view to securing the best ‘nusicians available. This year 
the new members are all young men, The violin players 
engaged are: Marius Hansen, William Dorfman, Herbert 
Corduan, Richard Baravalle, John Ingram and William 
Oscar. David Reggel has been secured to play at the first 
desk with Josef J. Kovarik, the society’s solo viola player, 
and Karl Kirksmith, well known in New York musical cir- 
cles, has become a member of the cello section, 

Mr. Stransky has returned from his summer outing and 
rehearsals will begin at once on the new “Alpine” sym- 
phony of Richard Strauss which is scheduled for a place 
on the program of the opening pair of Philharmonic 
coucerts at Carnegie Hall on October 26 and 27. 


People’s Symphony Concert, October 22 





Christine Miller, contralto, soloist at the People’s Sym- 
phony Concert, Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, October 22, will sing “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” (Saint-Saéns), and a group of songs, including 
Brahms’ “Staendchen” and “Der Schmied,” “Benudermeer’s 
Stream,” and “Rondel of Spring.” by Frank Bibb, Miss 
Miller’s accompanist. 

The orchestra numbers include 
“Phaedre,” Schubert’s “Unfinished 


, 


overture, 
Liszt’s 


Massenet’s 
Symphony,” 


“Les Preludes,” symphonic poem, by request, Massenet’s 
“Meditation,” from “Thais,” and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie No. 2, with the czimbalom. 

To celebrate the seventeenth season of the orchestra’s 
activities, prices have been further reduced, nearly 809 
seats being offered at ten cents for those eligible to half 
rates. The orchestra seats cost fifty cents. Those who 
wish to receive the society’s announcements should send 
their names to Room 1206, 32 Union Square, New York. 

As in past seasons, Franz X. Arens, the conductor, has 
issued lectures which will give the reader an idea, not only 
of the leading melodies and motifs of the compositions to 
be played, but also acquaint ‘him with the underlying 
thought or sentiment that animated the composer. 
of these can be obtained from the manager by applying to 
Room 1206, 32 Union Square. 


Copies 


Samoiloff Lecture and Bureau 


Friday, October 27, at 8:15 p. m., Lazar S. Samoiloff, the 
well known singing teacher of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
will give a lecture on the “Bel Canto Method of Voice Cul- 
ture,” in Chamber Music Hall. This lecture will be the 
first of a series which Mr. Samoiloff will give during this 


season. Mr. Samoiloff’s knowledge of this subject is very 














The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 


Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 








November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 
November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 

FRANCES ALDA LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 

Hs aid AMATO RUDOLPH GANZ 

HUG: ROSINA GALLI 

MARIA BARRIENTOS PAULO GRUPPE 

CLARENCE BIRD SEF HOFMANN 

LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE de HOLTHOIR 

LUCA BOTTA FRITZ KREISLER 

CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARREYNE 

EDDY BROWN SERCEI KUSSEWITZKY 

ORRIN BASTEDO GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
PABLO CASALS IDELLE PATTER 
JEAN VINCENT COOPER BELLE 


EMMY HANNES SEMBACH 
CIUSEPPE DE LUCA ANDREA DE SEGUROLA 
ANNA FITZIU CAROLINA WHITE 
MARY GARDEN Y WARFEL 


MAR 
EUGEN YSAYE 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 


























KNABE PIANO USED 














He is a graduate of the Vienna Imperial Conserva- 
Samoi- 


great. 
tory, and also pupil of Augusto Brodgi, in Milan. 
loff sang in Russia, Italy, Germany and in New York in 
operas and in concerts, and his pupils are numerous, being 
professional church, concert and opera singers. 

Mr. Samoiloff is musical director of the newly organized 
Bel Canto Musical Bureau. The purpose of the Bel Canto 
Musical Bureau is to arrange concerts and private musi- 
cales for any purpose, and to secure positions for singers 
and musicians, without 
After the position is secured, a certain portion of the sal- 
ary will be paid the Bureau. 
mail, and once a week a special hearing will be arranged 
for those seeking engagements. 

All communications should be by mail to L. S. Samoiloff, 


charging any registration fee 


Musicians can register by 


Carnegie Hall. Special appointments will be granted, if 


requested. 





Arthur Claassen on Klibansky Method 


Arthur Claassen, the conductor of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra in San Antonio, Texas, wrote the follow- 
ing to Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor: 

You will accomplish great successes, for, in my opinion, you have 


Best regards, 
A.C 


a perfect method, and pe-sonality 


Lydia Locke Sings Before Audience of 30,000 





Lydia Locke sang this season at the Veiled Prophets’ 
Ball, one of the most important events of the year in St. 
Louis. Miss Locke made a sensation with her grace, 
beauty and singing. 

“The high voice was heard to best advantage owing to 
the size of the Coliseum and the immensity of the crowd,” 
said the St. Louis Republic, “but throughout her entire 
voice was beautiful and showed great agility and finesse,” 

In the St, Louis Times appeared: “Miss Lydia Locke, 
St. Louis woman, who left this city when a girl of fifteen 
to study opera singing, returned to St. Louis and sang 
here for the first time Tuesday as one of the artists on 
the program to Veiled Ball at the 
Coliseum. Her success was instantaneous. On her return 
to New York she will fill 
ments during the winter. 
London, where she was a member of Hammerstein's Lon 
The three numbers which she sang 


open the Prophets’ 


1 number of concert engage 


She recently returned from 
don Opera Company. 
at the Veiled Prophets’ Ball were the Waltz Song from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” and as 
an encore “Charmant Oiseau,” from “Le Perle du Brazil.” 


Théo Henrion Heard in Recital 

Théo Henrion, a young Belgian pianist, was heard in 
a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 12. He was greeted by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, some of which remembered him from when 
he gave his first recital in this city. 
with the Beethoven 81a, in 


Mr. Henrion displayed excellent technic and a good de 


191s, 
His program opened 
selection 


sonata, op. which 


gree of musicianship. This was followed by a group of 
Schumann numbers, which included the following: “In the 
Evening,” “Soaring,” “Why?” “Fable,” and “Dream Vis 
In these the young artist gave evidence of 
Mr. Henrion undoubtedly 


ions.” rare 


delicacy of tone. pleased his 
hearers, judging from the profuse amount of applause 
he received after each group. Other numbers were Liszt's 
ballade in B minor, nocturne in 
G flat major, etude in E 
(Chopin). 
(Gretry) and transcribed by Henrion, etude in D sharp 


minor (Scriabine), and 


D flat major, waltz in 
major, and etude in A minor 
Also, “Collinete a la cour,” “Danse en rond” 
“Variations” on a theme by Paga- 
nini, by Brahms. 


Marcia van Dresser’s New York 
and Boston Appearances 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano of the Chicago Opera As 
sociation, who appeared successfully with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and in her own recitals last year, 
will be heard for the first time this season at Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, October 21. Miss van Dresser has 


prepared a new and interesting program for that date 
Richard Epstein, who has previously appeared with Miss 
van Dresser, will again be accompanist at this recital 

Miss van Dresser also has been engaged as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at one of its 
in Hartford. This popularity at 
her recital last season in Boston, when she replaced Mme 
Schumann-Heink at Ellis 


She was immediately re-engaged for a recital, 


concerts 


artist achieved much 


one of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts. 
and will be heard in Boston November 6, before she starts 
for her second Chicago opera season 


Christine Langenhan for Opera 
The first Western appearance of Christine Langenhan, 
dramatic soprano, wll most probably be made in opera 


Negotiations have been carried on for some time to this 


effect. Elsa in German, Santuzza and La Gioconda in 
Italian will probably be her roles. Her Elsa was famous 
both at Berlin and Hamburg, 


Christine Miller’s Only New York Recital 


New York 
Acolian Hall Tuesday evening, Ox 


Christine Miller’s only song recital of the 


season takes place at 
tober 31. 
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po=rmc 


GALLI CURCI 


**Successor to Tetrazzini’’ 


Especially engaged by (LEOFONTE CAMPANINI 
Season 1916-1917 


Chicago Grand Opera Ass’n. 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Hl. 








MAUD ALLAN | 





JUST A FEW OPEN DATES, 


SPRING 


AVAILABLE IN THE 
SEASON 1916-1917 





UNDER HER OWN 
MANAGEMENT 


MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc. 


SUITE 1005, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Traveling Representative: Harry W. Bell 














MUSICAL COURIER 





October 19, 1916. 
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From Art to Music toon series drawn by her husband. She has been studying 
H BARITONE sr Ras for the grand opera stage for a year with conductors 
A CONCERT “Mrs. Newlywed” is going into grand opera. Florence and dramatic coaches of the Aborn Opera forces under the 
K SRCITAL McManus, whose husband is George McManus, the car- personal direction of Milton Aborn. 
0 Farge toonist, will make her debut with the Aborn English Grand 
L apf ~~ Opera Company at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on e MUSICAL 
D America. Friday night, October 20, appearing in the role of Musetta omas Adaptations 


GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N. Y. 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, 53rd St. and Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 


in Puccini’s “La Boheme.” 


Mrs. McManus was the orig- 
inal model for “Mrs. Newlywed” in the well known car- 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
218 Blanchard Hall 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





POSITION WANTED — Operatic tenor, 


just back from Europe, desires position | 
with grand opera company or singing 
society. Repertoire in German, French 
ind English. Address “Lyric Tenor,” 


care Musicat Counter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 


ANDERBILT STUDIOS—64 East 34th 


\ 
St.. New York, adjoining Hotel Vander- 
bilt. Telephone “Murray Hill, 991.” 
One superb studio suite with private 


bath, for rent. Most distinctive and cen- 
trally located studio house in New York. 
Studios to sublet to applicants desiring 


weekly reservations for not less than 
half a day 

All calls and telephone messages given 
careful attention—a special feature of 
service to professional guests 





WANTED by an company—A 
pianist accompanist with large experience 
in opera. Address “Opera,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


opera 





WANTED--A bass for a _ Brooklyn 
church choir. Salary about $750. Ad- 
dress “Bass,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—A young man or a young 
woman of good address who is a good 
salesman or saleswoman, to go on road 
representing a publishing concern that 
has a proposition which is of interest to 
every music teacher throughout the 
country. This is a chance for a person 
of ability to make a good income. There 
is also an opportunity for local activity 
in Greater New York, Address P. C., 





care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


‘ARNEGIE HALL STUDIO TO “SUB- 
LET—Part time. Charmingly furnished, 
Steinway Grand and Virgil Practice 
Clavier, etc., etc, Apply for appointment 
by mail only to Christiaan Kriens, Carne- 
gie Hall, N. Y. 


ACCOMPANIST wishes to meet Ameri- 
can singer for concert work. References, 
Address communications to “A. McE.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


FOR church “choir positions, see 
“The Man Who Knows,” 
Fellows, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Tel. 764 Circle. In answering this adver- 
tisement be sure to mention the MusicaL 
COouRIER. 


= 








A VIOLINIST-CONDUCTOR is wanted 
by a high class dancing act which has 
a long engagement in vaudeville. A 
capable man is desired. Address “A. I.,” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 





‘STUDIO TO RENT part time each week. 


Well furnished, spacious music room, 
3oth street near sth ave, Seen by ap- 
pointment. Address “K, G.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


HAWAIIAN SINGERS WANTED— 
There is an opportunity for Hawaiian 
singers who play the guitar, ukulele, and 
do solo work. Several companies are 
being organized and applicants will be 
considered. Address “Hawaiian Sing- 
ers,” care of MuSICAL COURIER, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE—2 stsction of choruses 


for women’s voices. Will- 


ing to dispose of at a sacrifice. 
R. L., 5316 Dryades St., New Orleans, La. 


HANS HESS 


Phone, Lincoln 7917 





Kimball Hall, Chicago 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
-—— "Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 








E-MILE ONET 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Stadio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5070 





ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA CONTR’ 


Aehent: o Wallace Bidg., E. » a Pa. 





EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist Assistant to RUDOLPH GANZ 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago 





LONGY SCHOOL 


1o2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


Prof. Thomas Giles | y 


Director of Music 
Cateneliy of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


—, Opera Tener 


une! ROBSARTE ‘vere spect 


Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
{Teacher of Melba, Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores] 
First-hand knowledge of professional require- 

ments explains Robsarte’s large professional fol- 
lowing. 


Hote! Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 














E SOPRANO 
D 
i Address: 
A 226 West 78th St., N.Y. 
Tel. Hyde Park 3118 Telephone 4789 Scheyler 
. C Teacher of George Fergusson, Rerlin; King Clark, 
Musical E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, ‘oronto; 
Instruction 0 Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
kK Mulforl, Vioia jillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Cc 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
gE Met. Opera House Building Speciar. Orpewatic Traininec (IncLtupine Action) 





GRACE NELSON 


SOPRANO 


1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 3035 





v. school of Music and Arts 


LFE Lg dy § STERNER, Director 


Central Park Weat Cor. 95th 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


Dormitory for RO students 





MAURICE GOLDBLATT 





Violinist, Instructor, Composer, Conductor 


First Violinist with Chicago Opera Co. 


Studio: Chicago Musical College 




















The 
Blackstone 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


The 
most talked of 
and the 
best thought of 
hotel in the 
United States 


The Drake Hotel Co. 


Owners and Managers 




















Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio Concert RECITAL 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
2904 12th Ave., 


MAUDE DE VOE “Scranc 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 
Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Il. 


Stetson 





Moline, Ill. 
COLORATURA 








Baritone 


Exclusive Direction: 


Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th St. 
New York 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 




















MUSICAL 


COURIER 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, :: 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 








WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 














FLETCHER -COPP 


E 
Vv 
= Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Y 
N 


Peoria Musical College FRANKLIN STEAD 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Mi omeil 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own baildtng. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 


Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


‘di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 

Two Triat Lessons Free 

Carnegie Hall, N. a Phone, Circle 1350 

studios | 645 Madison Ave., 








04am 


, aa Plaza 7480 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——THE FAgtten SysteEM—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART © scpeter eames 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


CENTRAL MUSIC li -66 East Van 





and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
dal hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 




















Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively sire a violin whose tone 
to —_—, recitals, and other high-class entertain- qualities ere distinguished 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For ga intensity, a 
terms ant dates, address Harriet MARTIN SNow, thy, + stection el conn 
anager, East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. octaves, clear loa 
pure pismieato tones, dis- 
tinct , distinet 
in shake, trill and stae- 
NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY ste) inl lt 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION from real planissine te 
possess such « you 
806) NICOLLET AVENUE will be interested s 
~— “Ae A 
MINNEAPOLIS pockies — Artist sts 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical sledly i = 
Institution in the Northwest fons from world famous 
artists who use N- 

DAHL VIOLINS. 

















SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY swcsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
RT _MU ira Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF H GHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments A music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. rge chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 


Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, Presi Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chleago) 
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(Three Schools) 














Europe offers no better instructors than 


The Collene of Music of Cincinnati 





Under the following members of its Faculty 














SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Be S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist Be 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, Presideat CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory “a 

















HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modere 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and Circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FratmMcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ones le playing, vocal eget reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOGL 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 

































~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC estantisnen 1867 
soTH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U SI C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. 
Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 










For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


™ AMERILAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 69th Street, New York City 








Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branchea. 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER’ - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 














ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


The Greatest Liszt Interpreter 
Season 1916-1917 :: Piano Recital and Lecture Tour 


Entertaining and Educational Talks on the Works of the Great Masters, illustrated with their 
Compositions on the Piano, embracing his New York success 


“LISZT UNDER THE SPELL OF CUPID” 
“HOW TO PLAY THE 27 ETUDES BY CHOPIN” 


Schirmer) 





The FRIEDHEIM STUDIO 


for the Piano— Steinway Hall 








(recently revised and fingered by Arthur Friedheim for G 


For dates apply to PAUL SYDOW, Impresario, 61 East 53rd Street, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: ) jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg. and 

Budapesterst 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








HAMBURG 





















Masons Holi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_@ @Q_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 




















and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 























CHICKERING 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















The f 
Name SOMME! 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 




















is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 








MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 














